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Chronicle 


Home News.—The usual summer politics engaged 
the attention of the country. President Coolidge’s 
vacation was the occasion of a constant stream of polit- 
ical propaganda, evidently aimed at 
sounding out the country on the possi- 
bility of a third term for the President. 
The stage occupied last summer by Vice-President 
Dawes in his campaign for Senate-rule revision was 
taken over by Senator Borah, who spoke through the 
South and West, principally on Prohibition and the 
World Court. In some quarters this campaign was 
taken as a preliminary to his becoming a candidate 
for President. Primary elections in four States, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Montana, resulted in the 
return of the incumbents, in each case, in the Re- 
publican party. The principal incident in the Demo- 
cratic party was the nomination for Senator in Mis- 
souri of Representative Harry Hawes, a wet. 


Summer 
Politics 


Chile—According to Gallardo Nieto, Chile’s chief 
technical advisor in the Tacna-Arica Plebiscite Com- 
mission, the responsibility for the failure of the plebis- 
U. S. Blamea _ Cite lies not with Chile but with the 
For American delegation which, he claims, 
Tasneshsten was “biased and lacked preparation 


and tact.” He furthermore recently declared that the 
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Chilean Government would protest against the appoint- 
ment by Mr. Coolidge of William Dennis, Colonel Ed- 
ward Kreger and Jordan Stabler to report on the plebis- 
citary proceedings, on the ground that “ though personally 
fine men their attitude at Arica would prevent them from 
rendering unbiased opinions.” General J. J. Morrow, 
American chairman of the special Tacna-Arica Commis- 
sion on boundaries, recently issued an announcement from 
Tacna directing all the commissioners to prepare their 
allegations in full which will be presented on November | - 
at a meeting to be called by the chairman, at which the 
commissioners’ problem on the northern frontier will be 
resolved and also such work on the southern frontier as 
may then be deemed advisable. 


In his annual message to Congress, President Leguia 
of Peru expressed his gratitude to the United States for 
its action in the Plebiscite Commission adding that he 

regarded Peru’s policy in the matter as a 
poorer practical triumph towards the recovery 

of Tacna and Arica. Speaking of the - 
plebiscite the message said: 

Several incidents have impeded the continuation of the plebiscite 
process. Peru went to Arica loyally to comply with the disposi- 
tions in the award handed down by President Coolidge, the neu- 
tral arbiter. The lives of voters were exposed at all times to the 
systematic violence of Chile, who had begun to retain by means 
of violence her conquests made by force during the Pacific War. 

Our gratitude to the American nation will be imperishable— 
the nation whose President was the first to solve by arbitration 
the ancient controversy, and whose representatives in Arica did 
justice to Peru in recognizing the truth of our complaints and 
the fairness of the proceedings. 

The outcome is still uncertain. 


Czechoslovakia.—Considerable attention was recent- 
ly given in the press to the Czech Sokols in connection 
with the eighth Pan-Sokol Festival. The Sokol, “ Fal- 
cons,” constitute the oldest, largest and 
best-trained Czech gymnastic organiza- 
tion; but they are also most inveterate 
foes of the Catholic Church. During the Hus festivities 
they did not fail in their tableaux vivants to place the 
Church among the black enemies of the Czech nation, but 
the political prudence of President Masaryk and Foreign 
Minister Benes prevented them from carrying out their 
original plan which would again have given an avowedly 
anti-Catholic character to the closing day of the Hus 
celebrations. But if apparently the Sokol Festival was 
a success those who see beneath the surface realize that 
the movement has well passed its zenith and that its 
present anti-Catholic character is in reality leading to 
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its dissolution. There is moreover now a lack of any 
great ideals. It was different when formerly the Sokol 
nfovement was mainly an embodiment of the nation’s as- 
pirations towards freedom and of opposition to Socialist 
class antagonism. Today, because of the increasing hos- 
tility of the Sokolé towards the Church, loyal Catholics 
have developed their parallel athletic organization known 
as the Orel, or “ Eagles,” while the Socialists and Com- 
munists have likewise formed their own exclusively pro- 
letarian gymnastic groups to perpetuate the class-war. 
The periodical Pan-Sokol festivals had been milestones in 
the progress of a really national movement and used to 
attract to Prague large delegations of foreign, especially 
Slav, athletes. This year, owing to the intended anti- 
Catholic demonstrations, the Catholic Polish and Lusatian 
Sokol organizations absented themselves and ecclesiastical 
authorities took special precautions at Prague to lessen 
the dangers that might have arisen out of the Sokol 


Festival. 


France.—Premier Poincaré secured a victory for 
his financial bill in the Chamber when a majority of 295 
to 188 passed the measure. The Senate subsequently 
ois Diaeeies gave its approval in a vote of 250 to 13. 
is Almost simultaneously the franc rose to 
Encouraged the value of 36.60 to the dollar. This first 
step in financial reform was expected to increase the rev- 
enues of the country 2,500,000,000 francs this year and 
9,000,000,000 next year. The increase in taxation which 
will provide these amounts revealed a measure of unity 
among the legislators which no Premier of recent days 
had been able to obtain. M. Poincaré assured foreign 
creditors that “ France is resolved to acquit herself to the 
full extent of her ability.” While no official statement 
could be obtained, it was asserted that the Premier in- 
tended. to ask Parliament to ratify, before the vacation 
adjournment, the London and Washington debt settle- 
ments. Interest in the amount of $10,000,000, on the 
debt contracted by French purchase of American war sup- 
plies, was paid August 2. In proposing his further meas- 
ures for the financial salvation of the country, the Premier 
informed the Chamber’s Finance Committee that as soon 
as the situation will permit, probably in the early Fall, 
the Government will launch a great international loan 
for the purpose of consolidating the internal debts and 
further stabilizing the franc. 


Information to the New York Times via London car- 
ried unfavorable reports of conditions in Damascus. For 
three days the city had been in a state of terror, it was 
asserted, and French losses had been 
heavy. The city gardens, once the scene 
of the Apostle St. Paul’s preaching, have 
witnessed a state of siege for practically ten months past. 
——Representatives of France, Italy, Great Britain and 
four other powers met at Paris, July 31, and signed the 
treaty determining the frontiers of Albania. This former 
Turkish province, proclaimed an independent State in 
1912, underwent various changes of rule subsequent to the 
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World War, but was admitted as a unit to the League 
of Nations in January, 1921. 


Great Britain —Though the coal situation remained 
unchanged as far as the owners and operators were con- 
cerned, nevertheless there were indications in some quar- 
ters that hopes for an adjustment of 
differences were brighter than had been 
reported in some time. At least this was 
taken to be the significance of the postponement of Pre- 
mier Baldwin’s vacation and also of the hint conveyed 
to the miner members in the House of Commons not to 
leave London immediately upon the rising of Parliament 
but to be available for consultation. There were re- 
ports also from apparently reliable sources in more than 
one of the larger mining districts that the miners would 
welcome an opening of negotiations. Meanwhile a group 
of miners left for America to solicit assistance from the 
trades unions in the United States. The delegation after 
meeting with President Green and other officials of the 
A. F. of L. in Washington will tour the mining districts 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois and Ohio. Ac- 
cording to the London Daily Mail the Government some 
time in September will send a small commission composed 
of leading employers of labor and workers’ representatives 
to investigate methods of maintenance of close relation- 
ships between employers and employed in the United 
States. Following an announcement by Mr. Churchill, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Government has also 
concluded that it is contrary to the public interest that 
civil service employes should be affiliated with industrial 
and political organizations. The Government, it is un- 
derstood, does not object to members of the civil service 
combining for their own protection even in trade unions, 
but holds that there must be no combination with outside 
bodies. 


The 
Coal 
Struggle 


Italy—The new Ministry of Corporations, which, 
as was noted several weeks ago, will control relations be- 
tween capital and labor, and is intended to prevent strikes 
and lockouts, was officially inaugurated, 
with Premier Mussolini as its head. Re- 
cent economic measures, aimed at count- 
eracting the adverse trade balance, include restrictions on 
foodstuffs containing wheat flour, with a proposed re- 
turn to general use of “ war bread ”; further curtailing of 
the number of State employes, and a suspension, for three 
years, of increases in the lists of civil service eligibles. 
Both economic and political interests were behind the 
adoption of a Cabinet decree providing for the elimina- 
tion of all demonstrations of a charitable, intellectual and 
sporting nature, except those conducted under Fascist 
auspices. A report of the Finance Minister shows re- 
ductions in the public and annual debt which represent a 
saving in interest of 1,500,000,000 lire. An enthusias- 
tic welcome was given in Rome, August 4, to General 
Nobile and the Italian members of the transpolar expedi- 
tion. 


Further 
Economic 
Provisions 
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All Italy joined, August 1, in celebrating the beginning 
of the seventh centenary observance of the death of St. 
Francis of Assisi. At the famous monastery at La 
Verna in Casentino the ceremonies were 
attended by King Victor Emmanuel, ac- 
companied by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Florence and the Minister of Public Instruction. Ac- 
knowledgment has been made by Church officials of the 
cooperation the Government has shown in restoring Fran- 
ciscan churches and monasteries and by otherwise helping 
to make possible the elaborate celebrations of the Fran- 
ciscan year. 


Franciscan 
Centenary 
Celebrations 


Japan.—Japan suffered from her almost yearly 
visitation of disaster. Dispatches from Tokyo reported 
a serious flood in the Prefecture of Niigata causing a 
loss of about 400 lives and property es- 
timated at more than $5,000,000. The 
Red Cross and other relief agencies 
rushed aid to the devastated district where the misery was 
widespread. Shortly after a severe vertical earthquake 
in two distinct shocks was reported from Tokyo and 
Yokohama. Fortunately no loss of life or considerable 
damage to property accompanied the disaster. 


Flood and 
Ea, thquake 


Jugoslavia—The Nettuno Convention with Italy 
is the latest achievement of the peaceable foreign policy 
of Jugoslavia as directed by Dr. Nintchitch. Although 
protests and objections have been raised 
in certain quarters that “ Slavdom is be- 
ing betrayed to the Latin,” the outlook is 
certainly promising, according to our correspondent, for 
a practical cooperation between the two great peoples. 
With Austria a satisfactory commercial treaty has been 
ratified, and negotiations are on foot for a similar under- 
standing between the Southern Slav Kingdom and Hun- 
gary. Relations with Albania remain excellent, and the 
chief problems now are settlements with Greece and Bul- 
garia. Negotiations with the former are progressing 
favorably concerning the Salonika zone, while there is rea- 
son to hope that the much-desired rapprochement between 
Sofia and Belgrade is nearer realization than it was some 
months ago. The Macedonian Committee is the big stumb- 
ling block in the way of closer friendship between the two 
countries; for, although it is an independent revolution- 


Foreign 
Affairs 


ary organization whose purpose avowedly is to upset the 


order of things in Southern Serbia, its headquarters are 
tolerated in the Bulgarian capital. Frequent raids in the 
Serbian border, by emissaries of the “‘ Committee,” cause 
the population in these regions to live in a state of panic. 
Every now and then some harmless citizen ‘falls a victim 
to a bomb outrage or a revolver shot, and usually the 
criminal escapes across the frontier. Until the Bulgarian 
Government succeeds in repressing or suppressing the 
“Committee” there can be no satisfactory settlement. 
M. Liapcheff, the Bulgar Premier, recently visited Bel- 
grade, however, and it is believed that he is in a position 
to take more energetic measures against the “ Committee ” 
than his predecessors. 
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From the point of view of the Greek-Catholic minority 
in Southern Serbia there is little hope that their position 
can be regulated while outrage and violence continue to 
hold the attention of the authorities. 
Catholics of the Latin Rite enjoy full 
rights and privileges with their own 
Bishop, Dr. Gnidovec, a native of Slovenia; but the Greek- 
Catholics are at a disadvantage. They are under the juris- 
diction of the Greek-Catholic Bishop of Krizevici, Croa- 
tia, who can only visit them at intervals, and are the butt 
of suspicions and denunciations fostered and circulated 
by former Bulgar Exarchist priests who are now loud in 
proclaiming their allegiance to the Patriarchate. Owing to 
conflicting reports which reach the Home Ministry and 
the Ministry of Public Worship at Belgrade, the Greek- 
Catholic Ordinary has requested the Government to ap- 
point a Commission which will investigate the whole mat- 
ter, and once for all establish what is the total number of 
Greek-Catholics in this region, and ensure the confessional 
facilities guaranteed by the Constitution. 


Religious 
Outlook 


Mexico.—The struggle between the Bolshevist gov- 
ernment of Mexico and the Catholic Hierarchy came to 
a point where, apparently, neither side can yield without 
permanent damage to itself. The Church 
is literally struggling for independence. 
It-is a matter of principle whether the 
State can exercise untrammeled authority over religious 
affairs, or exercise certain powers within its competence, 
by agreement with the Church. An August 1, all public 
religious ceremonies ceased and the Government began 
to occupy the churches. This action was euphemistically 
styled, in the American press, “ taking over ” the churches. 
It began, as in Russia, with an inventory of all the 
sacred vessels. Clashes and bloodshed were reported all 
over Mexico as this was being done. There was every 
indication that as never before all classes of Catholics 
were united and heroically determined to suffer anything 
rather than yield in a matter of life and death for religion 
in Mexico. 


Bitter 
Struggles 


Private advices from Mexico indicated that the boycott 
was succeeding beyond all expectation. Great anxiety 
on this score was manifested in the American press, prob- 

ably because Mexico is now largely being 
seems fed, clothed, eic., from this country. 

The agrarian troubles, little reported in 
our press, have resulted in an almost complete cessation 
of agriculture. Large withdrawals of money from the 
banks amounting, it was said, to nearly $10,000,000, 
alarmed financial circles also. A copy of the boycott cir- 
cular lately received shows that its purpose is “ paralyza- 
tion of social and economic life.” It consists principally 
in refusing to buy unfavorable newspapers, in refraining 
from purchasing anything except indispensable necessi- 
ties, in ceasing to use all manner of vehicles, in a com- 
plete cessation of all kinds of entertainment, in restriction 
of consumption of electrical power, in absolute refusal 
to buy lottery tickets, and absolute non-attendance at 
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secular schools. In some quarters it was predicted that 
this boycott would prove the determining factor in the 
struggle. 


The Hierarchy aroused the admiration of the world. 
Every Archbishop and Bishop without exception declared 
his adhesion to the measures taken. Under the militant 
leadership of Bishop Pascual Diaz of 
Tabasco, Secretary of the national Epis- 
copate, the country has been united and 
the world kept informed of the aims and purpose of 
Catholics in Mexico. He made it clear that it is a purely 
religious struggle and not a political one. The Church 
merely refused to tolerate unwarranted interference in 
religious affairs by politicians. On July 31, Mgr. Tito 
Crespi, Secretary of the Papal Delegation in Mexico, was 
expelled from the country. He, like all the Mexican 
bishops, deprecated any violence and it was clear the 
Church intended merely to use the potent weapon of 
passive resistance. 


The 
Hierarchy 


On August 3, rumors, evidently from inspired sources, 
began to come from Mexico that the Bishops were seek- 


ing peace. Many unofficial mediators were said to be ac- 
tive. All these rumors were promptly 
owl denied by Bishop Diaz. They probably 


had their rise in the offer by the Bishops 
to abide by a plebiscite. This offer, however, was of 
course refused by Calles. Bishop Diaz made it clear that 
the first condition of any peace was withdrawal by the 
Government of its persecuting edicts. He denied that the 
Church was seeking unconditional mediation. “I repeat, 
we will listen when the Government takes the first step 
towards withdrawal of the laws directed against the life 
of the Church. Otherwise, we refuse to listen. We can- 
not recede from our stand.” The Bishops were magnifi- 
cently supported by prominent Catholic laymen, chief 
among whom were René Capistran Garza and Manuel 
Herrara Lasso.. Both of these men participated in public 
debates with government officials, who were challenged 
to prove that religious liberty exists in Mexico. 


Peru.—Sefior Augusto Leguia, President of Peru, 
joined other Latin American nations in protesting against 
the arbitrary religious persecution being waged in Mex- 
In return he received the following 


Rebuffed ae ; 
By reply from President Calles: 
Calles 


I am quite convinced that your Excellency 
is expressing a purely personal opinion which will not and can- 
not influence in any way this question, which is a purely Mexican 
one. I believe that your Excellency has received incorrect informa- 
tion on the controversy now raging in Mexico between Church 
and State, for otherwise you would not express yourself as you 
have done. 

This question is purely one of the clergy against the Govern- 
ment. The clergy, following their traditional custom in our 
country, which has caused much trouble, have started a calumny 
by which they are trying to injure the State. 

The Mexican Episcopate and Catholics expressed regret 
over Calles’ contemptuous and slanderous reply to this 


protest of fair-minded statesmen. 
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Rome.—Pope Pius XI set the example to Christen- 
dom in his prayers for the Catholics of Mexico, on the 
feast of St. Peter in Chains. His private Mass was of- 
fered for them, and later in the day he re- 
paired with others to pray in the Paul- 
ine Chapel. The Pontiff, it is said, re- 
lies on a change in the attitude of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, consequent to the effect of universal public protest 
such as will render such severe measures as an interdict 
unnecessary. According to an Associated Press re- 
port Vatican officials have taken steps to restrict the ad- 
mission to Papal audiences of those non-Catholics who 
are impelled by curiosity rather than reverence and respect 
for the Holy Father. The economic problems con- 
fronting the Italian nation are not without effect in the 
Vatican, the New York Times claims, yet in spite of this 
the Holy See is planning the erection near St. Peter’s of 
several buildings for workers and a number of houses 
throughout Italy for the use of the poor——On his re- 
turn from the United States, Cardinal Bonzano gave de- 
tailed reports of the Eucharistic Congress to the Pope, 
who congratulated him on the magnificent success of his 
mission. Honors to the returning Legate were shared 
in Naples, with General Nobile, who also traveled on the 
Conte Biancamano. 


Pontiff’s 
Concern 
For Mexico 








Venezuela.—Under the strong and progressive 
government of its President, General Juan Vincente 
Gomez, Venezuela is rapidly developing in every branch 

of its administration. Special attention is 


New being given to founding new missions, 
Missions g 8! ee , § , , 

to the aborigines, in the interior of the 
country. The flourishing Caroni mission inaugurated in 


1922 was entrusted to the Capuchins who originally 
founded many settlements in Venezuela all of which 
reached a high degree of perfection under their direction. 
Another missionary outpost is being opened at San Fer- 
nando de Atabapo near the headwaters of the Orinoco 
river. President Gomez has caused the construction 
of several hundred kilometers of concrete roads and 
opened the trans-Andean highway leading from Caracas 
to San Antonio del Tachira on the Colombian frontier, a 
distance of 1300 kilometers. 








Next week Cathal O’Byrne will tell a naive 
little legend of St. Padraic and St. Colmcille. 


John G. Rowe will recall the yearly August 
pilgrimage to the grave of the Ven. John 
Kemble, of the famous family of actors and 
writers. 


“Sister Pan” is the title of Edward F. 
Garesche’s tribute to an obscure but mighty 
schoolteacher. 


Edythe H. Browne, taking her cue from the 
cult of the Liberty Bell, will tell another 
story in “Bells—The Tongues of Religion.” 
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Preach God and Go to Jail 


LIAS CALLES knows that his cry “ Separation of 

Church and State” is likely to prove popular in 
the United States. He also knows that few Amer- 
icans will take the trouble to check up on his mendaci- 
ties, 

When he states that his aim is to free the State from 
control by the Church, he tells a deliberate gintruth. 
Church and State were separated by the Constitution 
of 1857. 

As in his recent communications to the American 
press, President Calles stresses his devotion to law 
and to constitutional procedure, it is necessary to call 
attention to the following instances of his lawless, bol- 
shevistic principles. 

1. The Constitution of 1917 is not, as Calles knows 
well, the Constitution of Mexico. The Constitution of 
1857, in force when Carranza revolted, provided that 
amendments should be passed by the Mexican Con- 
gress and approved by a majority of the State legis- 
latures. This procedure was not followed. Carranza 
called a Convention in which only his followers were al- 
lowed to sit, and that body framed the Constitution of 
1917. It was not adopted by the Mexican Congress. It 
was not approved by a majority of the State legislatures. 
It was not even submitted to the legislatures, and was 
never voted upon by the people. 

This so-called Constitution, then, was drawn up 
by a military clique, and imposed upon the people of 
Mexico by force. The fact that these easily ascer- 
tainable truths have not been plainly set forth by 
the American press, argues, at best, ignorance of 
the situation. 

2. But even this Constitution of 1917 has been vio- 
lated by Calles whenever it stood in the way of his 
purposes. His alleged devotion to its prescriptions 
is sheer hypocrisy. 
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Article 82 of the Constitution, relating to the quali- 
fications to be possessed by the President, decrees that 
“he shall not have taken part directly or indirectly 
in any uprising, riot, or military coup.” 

This clause plainly disqualifies Calles who was 
among the leaders of the military coup which over- 
threw Carranza in 1920. 

3. The decrees issued by Calles against ministers 
of religion June 24, adding to and amending the Penal 
Code, are not authorized by the Constitution. Ac- 
cording to article 49, the supreme power of the Fed- 
eration is divided into the legislative, the judicial and 
the executive, and it is provided that “two or more 
of these powers shall never be united in one person or 
corporation.” 

Calles has disregarded this prohibition. Under the 
plea of providing penalties for infractions of the Con- 
stitution by ministers of religion, he assumed powers, 
plainly legislative, which could not be conferred by 
Congress even under Article 29. This article author- 
izes Congress to vest certain powers in the President 
but only “in cases of invasion, grave disturbance of 
the public peace, or any other emergency which may 
place society in grave danger or conflict.” None of 
these contingencies existed at the time Calles assumed 
the power to legislate. 

4. By his refusal to submit his decrees to a plebis- 
cite Calles shows plainly his realization that he is 
not acting as the executor of the will of the Mexican 
people, but as a tyrant who fears to submit his acts 
to their decision. 

When these facts become better known to the 
American press and people there can be no doubt 
of the decision that will be rendered. Our history 
began with hatred of tyranny, and as a people we have 
always shown our sympathy with the oppressed. No 
doubt the conclusion reached some days ago in an 
editorial published in the New York Times that “ the 
law seems to be with the Mexican authorities ” was 
based on ignorance of the facts in the case as well as 
upon a misconception of what constitutes “law.” 

Man possesses certain rights which no State and no 
majority can take away. Among them are the right to 
worship Almighty God according to the dictates of 
conscience, the right to hold property, and the parental 
right to control the education of the child. All these 
rights are destroyed by the Calles administration. It 
is idle to argue that men are not deprived of religious 
liberty when they can exercise that right only accord- 
ing to the dictates of the civil power, or that parents 
control the education of their children when they are 
forbidden to maintain schools in which these children 
are taught their duties to Almighty God. 

No American would for a moment tolerate this 
tyranny. But we cannot claim these rights for our- 
selves and deny them to others. They are not a matter 
of climate; they do not evaporate when a man walks 
over a boundary line; they belong to the Mexican 
in as complete a sense as they belong to an American. 
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lor they come from-man’s Creator, as the Declaration 
proclaims, not from the State, and the State which pro- 
poses to abolish them is not a legitimate government 
but a tyranny which can impose no obligation and 
exact no submission. 

Religious liberty in Mexico means that you may 
preach Almighty God if you wish, but unless your 
preaching is controlled by the State you will go to 
jail. In other words, there is no religious liberty, and 
when that field is invaded by tyranny man’s most 
precious rights are in jeopardy. “The Mexican Gov- 
ernment has set out to destroy religion in Mexico,” 
writes the editor of the New York News “and to put 
in its place the communist brand of atheism.” 

To our shame be it spoken, the American Govern- 
ment which anathematized atheism in Russia five 
thousand miles away, has not lifted a finger to check 
the progress of anarchy and atheism at our very doors. 


On Writing to the Newspapers 


HE Mexican situation has no doubt induced more 
than one excited reader of the newspapers to 
take up his pen and admonish the editor of his duties. 
And more than one excited reader, having written and 
mailed his letter, has waited days and days in vain 
to see his cherished admonition in print. In several 
cases, indeed, he has then written out another copy, 
sent it to the diocesan paper, which has printed it 
with the accusing caption: “Sent to the Editor of 
the Bugle, but not printed.” 

A reading of a recent example of such a letter re- 
veals some interesting facts. In the first place, it was 
too long. It filled nearly three columns as it stood, 
and no editor of a daily paper has that much space at 
the disposal of a correspondent. Rather than cut it, 
and incur enmity, the editor no doubt forgot it. Then 
it was not courteous. Every editor will tell you he 
has more trouble with irate Catholics than all others 
put together. It is true we, believing a definite body 
of truths, are more quick to resent their denial than 
those whose beliefs are mere floating impressions. 
But resentment is a bad persuader, and a worse re- 
futer. Moreover, this letter imputed motives, and 
no body of men is quicker to resent this than the gen- 
tlemen who work on the newspapers. Whatever be 
their practice, all newspapermen are firmly persuaded 
that their only motive in life is to print the facts as 
they are. These three defects are enough to make a 
perfect demonstration of the reason why the writer 
of the rejected letter defeated his own purpose. 

The purpose of writing a letter to the papers is to 
have it printed, so that the world may read it. The 
captious, lengthy, bitter tirade has no chance in the 
world of being printed, unless the editor should wish 
by printing it to show up his correspondent as an 
impossible fellow. On the other hand, it might be 
noticed how many letters that do find the light of day 
begin with some neat praise oi the editor and his 
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paper. Even the sophisticated pressman is susceptible 
to the spoonful of honey. Moreover, even if the 
letter is directed towards some other correspondent, 
it will rarely be printed if it mixes anger with its ar- 
guments. And in suppressing these angry tirades, the 
editor is doing a service to the writer which the writer 
rarely appreciates, for neither does the world at large 
listen patiently to a complainer, who does his own 
cause more harm than good anyway.-: Brevity that is 
clear, wit that is not bitter, persuasion that is not 
accusation, is a good prescription for a letter to the 
editor that will get “ in.” 

_ Strange as it may seem, this little lesson on writing 
to the newspapers is more needed by Catholics than 
by any other. Granted that a misstatement of truth 
does make us angry. The very last way of refuting 
it is by raising the old cry of persecution. The very 
best way of having the refutation printed is by a 
show of calm reasonableness. The first way we defeat 
our purpose; the second way we at least win a hear- 
ing. 

Writing to the papers is often a duty when truth is 
suffering and the writer is qualified by a knowledge 
of the facts to correct misstatements. Perhaps this 
duty was never more imperious than now, when Mexi- 
can propagandists are flooding the press of the coun- 
try with falsehoods which appear as news stories in 
the regular news columns. But no one who really 
puts truth above personal feelings will, by violating 
primary canons, both of courtesy and journalism, ren- 
der the publishing of his own letter impossible. 


Must the Poor Live? 


HE Archbishop of Liverpool, Dr. Keating, answers 

the question in the affirmative. The strike in Great 
Britain is at an end, with nothing of great moment set- 
tled, least of all the sufferings of the miners. But “ the 
poor must live,” writes the Archbishop, and on the mis- 
erable wages which they now receive it is impossible for 
them to live in a manner which befits their dignity as 
human beings. 

In the United States the coal mines are a battle field 
almost continually occupied by hostile forces, and with 
us the laissez-faire policy has been all but universally 
adopted. The State has kept hands off, and, in practice, 
this has meant that labor is usually at the mercy of the 
capitalist. Strikes end not because a settlement based 
on justice and charity is reached, but because the ex- 
hausted means of the worker force him to accept what- 
ever terms may be offered. Whether the American mine- 
owners are making or losing money cannot be said with 
certainty, since no complete accounting is or has ever been 
accessible ; but it is certain that the coal-industry in Great 
Britain cannot pay its way. — 

It can be made profitable only by increasing the price 
of coal, by Government subsidy, or by lessening the cost 
of production through the reduction of wages. But the 
price cannot be raised at will, since it depends in large 
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part on the determination by foreign markets. Govern- 
ment subsidies are never a solution, but only a temporary 
remedy to permit a hard-pressed industry time for re- 
cuperation. It would seem then that wages must be re- 
duced, but this, as Mr. R. H. Markham observes in an 
excellent article in the Boston Christian Register “ is 
really the one step that should not be taken.” For it is 
clear, he quotes the Archbishop of Liverpool, that the 
poor must live, and if they cannot live decently on the 
present wage, they could not live at all on a reduced 
wage. What then is to be done? “If private enterprise 


cannot provide the workers with a living,” writes the 


Archbishop, “it must clear out for another system that 
can. What the industry can afford cannot be accepted as 
a basis for the remuneration of the lowest grade, if it 
should seem to entail'a starvation wage.” 

The Archbishop’s words stress the inequalities and the 
insurmountable difficulties inseparable from the capitalis- 
tic system, That system makes, at least in large indus- 
tries, friendly co-operative relations between owner and 
worker morally impossible. The worker takes all that 
he can exact and the master gives as little as he dares; 
the relations between the two are hostile, and regardless 
of justice or charity the stronger wins. It is the law of 
tooth and claw, the glorification of the principle that might 
makes right. Modern capitalism, it is true, does not in- 
variably push these pagan laws and principles to an ex- 
treme, and its worst possibilities are sometimes averted 
by honest, well-meaning men who do not know how to 
extricate themselves from the chains forged by the sys- 
tem. Nevertheless tyranny is always possible, and fre- 
quently inevitable. As the Archbishop correctly holds, 
we cannot admit that the ability of the industry to pay 
is the proper wage-basis. Yet under the prevailing system 
what other basis is, generally speaking, feasible? 

It need not be said that this Review endorses without 
reserve the statements of Archbishop Keating. Man has 
a natural right to more than a starving-wage in return 
for his labor. But we are puzzled to understand how 
under the capitalistic system his right to a living-wage 
can be guaranteed. 


Protestants and Partisan Politics 


UR sole interest in partisan politics is a contempt 

so deep as sometimes to darken our brightest days. 
But partisan politicians are different. They are fre- 
quently amusing and occasionally instructive, for now 
and then a politician makes a statement that is valuable 
as a record of what people are saying. It is dangerous 
for a politician to swim against a popular tide. The gorge 
below the political Niagara awaits his corpse. He finds 
it both safer and more remunerative to echo popular 
sayings than to originate anything of his own. 

We do not know very much about Senator Caraway ex- 
cept that he comes from Arkansas and is, by presumption 
of his origin, a member of the Democratic party, but we 
hope that his interview, given the New York newspapers 
last week, does not voice an opinion held by many 
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Americans. The Senator thinks that the Democratic 
party would nominate Governor Smith of New York as 
its candidate for President, and that he would be elected, 
were it not for the circumstance that Governor Smith is 
a Catholic. 

This seems to mean that, in the Senator’s opinion, 
Governor Smith has all the qualifications of a chief 
executive, and also that the American people look to a 
candidate’s religious affiliations and reject him if he hap- 
pens to be a Catholic. Senator Caraway is so sure of him- 
self that he ventures on prophecy. Rather than nominate 
Governor Smith, the party will select some man “ not 
even known to politics, who will be only a name.” This 
astounding prophecy moves the New York Times to 
observe that if a man of uncommon ability, perfect 
honesty and a brilliant record of success in whatever he 
has undertaken, must be set aside should he be a Catholic, 
in favor of a nonentity, we have indeed fallen low in the 
scale of intelligence, and can ill afford to point the finger 
of scorn at Mexico or any country in which religious lib- 
erty is wholly unknown. 

It would be a calamity were either of the great parties 
to select a candidate for public office on the ground that 
he was a Catholic. But this contingency is exceedingly 
remote, Senator Caraway appears to think that we are 
closer to the peril of rejecting honest and upright men 
because they are not Protestants. We hope that the Sena- 
tor is in error, and while we should not value at a high 
rate the chance of any Catholic candidate in certain re- 
mote and illiterate sections of the country, we believe 
that he is. 


The Constitution in the College 


t Kor President’s speech on the fiftieth anniversary 
of Colorado’s admission to the Union contained 
the well-known paragraphs on the necessity of preserving 
in their integrity the rights reserved under the Constitu- 
tion to the States. 

No doubt it is well that this doctrine should be pro- 
mulgated. The Supreme Court has referred to it on 
numerous occasions as of vital importance. The doctrine 
itself is perfectly clear, but under the strain of frequent 
repetition it is fast becoming our national truism. It 
would mean more to the public if office-seekers and 
office-holders would stop talking about it and begin to 
put it in practice. Except for one step, an oversight 
probably, but a most unfortunate one, the President has 
squared his acts with his doctrine. The record of Con- 
gress is not so good, although the session just closed 
showed an improvement, which, it is hoped, will continue 
when the members reassemble. 

At its recent meeting the American Bar Association 
recommended better courses in the Constitution in all law 
schools. That recommendation should be extended to our 
colleges. Bachelors of Arts and Sciences whose sole 
knowledge of the Constitution is that it contains a trouble- 
some Eighteenth Amendment do not reflect much credit 
on American college courses in good citizenship. 
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The World Indicts Mexico 


Francis H. Harper 


mentals which they take to be both its evidences 

and its safeguards. Recognizing this, free govern- 
ments either assume the existence of certain basic rights 
or by positive enactment guarantee them. 

When Americans look across the Mexican border and 
see what is going on there under color of constitutional 
government their sense of liberty is shocked. They be- 
hold a country nominally a Republic obliterating every 
semblance of personal and civic liberty and they witness 
the very first principles of democracy ignored. Against 
such conduct they voice a solemn, if unofficial, pro- 
test. They realize that a civil constitution which tramples 
on the rights of the people is no constitution and that 
executives who would enforce its provisions can expect 
neither obedience nor allegiance. 

In truth, despite the pronouncements of President Calles 
and his colleagues, the people of Mexico are anything 
but free. Even a cursory examination of the Mexican 
Constitution in the light of some agreed elemental rights 
of a free man will prove this assertion. 

Freedom of the press. The historic battles that have 
been waged over the liberty of the press, both at home 
and abroad, are matters of common knowledge. Time 
and again our own highest judicial tribunals have declared 
that this sort of freedom is not something gratuitously 
guaranteed by our Constitution but an essential prerequis- 
ite of the well-being of any free people. True, a care- 
ful distinction has been made between this liberty and an 
unwarranted license that claims the right to print and 
disseminate even what is immoral or subversive of good 
government. But always the fundamental right has been 
enunciated, defended and upheld. 

Wholly antagonistic to all such freedom are the present 
Mexican Constitution and more particularly the decrees 
of President Calles issued for the enforcement of some 
of its clauses. Article 130 provides: 

No periodical publication, which, either by reason of its pro- 
gram, its title or merely by its general tendencies, is of a religious 
character, shall comment upon any political affairs of the nation, 
nor publish any information regarding the acts of the authorities 
of the country or of private individuals, in so far as the latter have 
to do with private affairs. 

The text speaks for itself. It forbids any publication 
that has the slightest religious character even to comment 
on national politics or to print any items touching acts of 
Government authorities or even of private individuals in 
so far as they have to do with public (not limited to politi- 
cal) affairs. Since there is practically no question of na- 
tional moment which has not a political aspect, such a 
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provision is clearly a gag on all news and editorial writ- 
ing as far as religious papers are concerned. 

That the provision is not a dead letter in Mexico is 
clear from recent accounts in the newspapers. They 
record how in various localities religious papers have 
been confiscated or suppressed and, their editors arrested. 
Surely he who runs may read. 

Freedom of education. Sound ethics demands that the 
education of the young be not a function of government ; 
that fundamentally it rests with the parents. To them 
belongs the right of teaching their offspring or of select- 
ing the tutors who shall substitute for them. In the 
United States this doctrine has been stated in no ambigu- 
ous terms and that by the highest court in the land. In 
fact everybody knows how, when the right was threatened, 
parents and private schools combined to vindicate its 
usurpation. 

This freedom the Mexican Constitution likewise dis- 
regards. Children in the primary grades must be sent 
to government schools. Private primary schools may 
not exist. In none of the national schools may a minister 
of any religious creed teach. Schools “erected for the 
teaching of religion” shall be confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. “ Religious corporations or ministers of religion 
may not establish or direct schools of primary instruc- 
tion.” Neither may they even initiate, much less main- 
tain, any institution for scientific research. 

Naturally no small economic, cultural and moral loss 
comes to a nation from banning all such schools, particu- 
larly in a country where education under government 
auspices is poorly and inadequately provided for. More- 
over, in Mexico the Government usurps a primary prero- 
gative which gives the parent the right of settling to 
whom he shall send his children for training, whether re- 
ligion shall be part of their education, and kindred ques- 
tions. Such a provision is a violation of fundamental 
individual liberties, is in defiance of the natural law and is 
of its very nature null, void and of no effect. 

Under instructions from President Calles, early in 
February steps were taken to put the law into effect. On 
February 17, one hundred and fifty-six Catholic schools 
in the Federal District were closed. At Mixcoac the col- 
lege of the Sisters of Saint Theresa was seized; in Tacu- 
baya the colleges of Savifion and of Guadalupe shared the 
same fate. On the next day all the Catholic schools at 
Torreon in the State of Durango were closed and since 
then in one town after another the story has been re- 

peated. Though the law is no law, might would seem to 
make right. 
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The right of private ownership. The capacity to ac- 
quire and dispose of real and personal property without 
let or hindrance, and that whether in one’s individual ca- 
pacity or jointly with others with whom he may voluntar- 
ily associate, is another right vindicated for every free 
man by the common consent of mankind. Only radicals 
—Communists and Socialists—ever question it. With 
these forces Mexico aligns herself. _ 

Section 2, Article 27 of the Constitution prescribes 
among other things: 

Episcopal residences, rectories, seminaries, orphan asylums or 
collegiate establishments of religious institutions, convents or any 
other buildings built or designed for the administration, propa- 
ganda or teaching of the tenets of any religious creed shall forth- 
with vest, as of full right, directly in the Nation. . . . All places 
of public worship that shall later be erected shall be the prop- 
erty of the Nation. . . . Churches shall in no case have legal ca- 
pacity to acquire, hold, or administer real property or loans made 
on such real property. 

In accordance with these and similar provisions not 
only churches but many other buildings and much per- 
sonal property have actually been taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. On February 26 the K.C. Hall at Colima was 
confiscated. Two weeks later their building at Zamora 
was seized. Simultaneously the bishop’s residence and 
the headquarters of the Young Men’s Catholic Club were 
also taken. On July 16 all Catholic schools and orphan 
asylums in Puebla were taken over. 

The Constitution further provides that “ ministers of 
religious creeds are incapable of inheriting from ministers 
of the same religious creed or from any private individual 
to whom they are not related by blood within the fourth 
degree.” Thus at one fell swoop the right of testament- 
ary disposition along with the right of private ownership 
is destroyed. Again: “No minister of any religious 
creed may inherit any real property occupied by any as- 
sociation of religious propaganda or religious or charit- 
able purposes.” The reader may draw his own conclu- 
sions. - 

Freedom of speech. This is another universally ac- 
knowledged fundamental liberty. Yet here, too, Mexico 
is not in accord with the world. “ No ministers of relig- 
ious creeds shall either in public or private meetings. .. . 
criticize the fundamental laws of the country, the authori- 
ties in particular or the Government in general.” In 
other words clergymen are estopped from expressing even 
in private gatherings their personal political opinions. The 
Mexican law forgets that a priestly vocation does not de- 
stroy one’s civic rights. It forgets that ministers are essen- 
tially teachers, primarily of faith and morals, indirectly of 
everything pertaining to these, and therefore bound to 
tell their people when laws are bad and when even civil 
authority is not to be obeyed. 

Freedom of association. The right of men and women 
to form groups for social, religious or political purposes 
is a recognized right of which no Government may de- 
prive them, provided they do not attempt to subvert 
morals or good order. But the Mexican Constitution 
says that Religious Orders are taboo. Men and women 
may not band themselves together for charitable or re- 
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ligious purposes, much less live in communities, hold their 
goods in common or make religious vows. Of course 
this prohibition touches the consciences of the people 
contrary to the well accepted axiom, De mtermis lex non 
judicat. But that does not bother President Calles. Again, 
it is based on the very false assumption that a vow is a 
contract between two human beings whereby one perpetu- 
ally surrenders to the other some one of his liberties. It 
is merely a solemn promise to God to do something pleas- 
ing to Him. 

Article 5 of the Constitution reads: 

The States shall not permit any contract, covenant or agree- 
ment to be carried out, having for its object the abridgment, loss 
or irrevocable sacrifice of the liberties of man, whether by reason 
of labor, education or religious vows. The law, therefore, does 
not permit the establishment of monastic orders, of whatever 
denomination or for whatever purposes contemplated. 

This is but another curtailment of human liberties. 

The right to trial by jury. Several centuries ago a lib- 
erty-loving people vindicated this right in a fierce struggle 
against a tyrannical British king. Every free man feels 
that when accused of crime he is entitled to be judged by 
a jury of his peers. Even Mexico recognizes this and 
usually grants it. The one exception is for violating the 
religious clauses of the Constitution. “ No trial by jury 
shall ever be granted for the infraction of any of the 
preceding provisions.” In other words, the clergy are to 
be the sport of any judges before whom they may be 
brought, not infrequently anti-clericals from whom they 
may not expect justice, let alone mercy or courtesy. 

On these five counts the world indicts the Mexican Con- 
stitution and its supporters in this year 1926. True, this 
is not the entire litany of its constitutional abuses but it 
suffices. Others might be mentioned as, for instance, the 
very significant fact that a minister of religion is auto- 
matically deprived of some of the chief privileges of citi- 
zenship—the right to vote and to be elected to office. 

It has been assumed, too, for the purpose of this study 
that the present Mexican Constitution has been legally 
adopted, which is not a fact; and that the President has 
been constitutionally elected, which is not a fact. Further, 
all purely religious aspects of the problem have been se- 
dulously kept in the background. Surely when the ques- 
tion is asked, Is there liberty in Mexico?—there can be 
only one answer. : 


FOR DOROTHY 


Be kind to her, poor gift of God, 
Of kindness she’s in need 

Who has a crowd of little ones, 
A score of them, to feed. 


Think not she is unbeautiful 
Whose beauty lies within, 

For wise and holy men will say 
Her soul is free from sin. 


And what though it perish with her corpse! 

Let the village children vow 

She’s buttered many a crust of’ bread— vi 

My one-horned cow. ser 
Tuomas Butter. 
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The Theology of Mary’s Assumption 


WitiraM I, Lonercan, S.J. 


AN according to his nature is subject to death. 
M The human compound of body and soul tends 

naturally to separate. And the claims vf nature 
are emphasized and intensified in a Divine mandate where- 
by it is decreed “for all men once to die.” Equally in 
accord with nature, once death has set in, is the decom- 
posing into its primal elements of the matter that con- 
stitutes man’s body, a decomposition that since Adam’s 
fall has also become, in the Almighty’s will, a penalty for 
his sin: “ Remember man that thou art dust and unto 
dust thou shalt return.” 

Though Scripture asserts that our first parents were 
gifted with immortality it also assures us that through 
disobedience they forfeited that grace and both in time 
went down to the tomb. Nor is there evidence that any 
of their descendants are exempted from nature’s debt 
and Heaven's decree. But less inexorable is the law 
which regards the corrupting of the human body after 
the immortal soul has ceased to be its tenant. Not al- 
ways has it been left to await in the dust of the grave the 
day when all corruption shall put on incorruption. 

Of the Saviour, the prophet expressly foretold this 
privilege. Certainly, that on the third day after Calvary 
His sacred body was reunited with and revivified by His 
blessed soul is of faith. Indeed if Christ be not risen 
from the dead then, as St. Paul says, is our faith vain. 
A parallel prerogative is predicated by Catholics of the 
Blessed Virgin with this difference however, that the God- 
Man rose by His own Divine power but Mary was raised 
up by Him. The essential meaning of her Assumption 
is that Mary’s body was not suffered to corrupt in the 
tomb but that its reunion with her holy soul was by a 
special Divine dispensation anticipated so that, body and 
soul, she is now with her Divine Son in Heaven. 

Naturally the question arises, must Catholics subscribe 
to this fact or may they treat it merely as any pious 
iegend? Unlike the Divine Maternity or the Immaculate 
Conception, the Assumption is undoubtedly not a defined 
dogma of Faith. To reject it would not constitute one a 
heretic. On the other hand so weighty are the authorities 
in its favor and so unanimous and constant the teaching 
of the Church and theologians in the matter that, to use 
the language of the latter, its denial would be very rash, 
presumptuous, impious, blasphemous and piis auribus of- 
fensiva. 

Needless to say history affords no evidence of Mary’s 
Assumption. As for our Lord, the apostles saw Him 
after His resurrection and witnessed His glorious as- 
cension: Scripture attests this. But regarding the Bles- 
sed Virgin there is no such testimony. We have no evi- 
dence at all of her passing. We know neither when nor 
where nor how she died. But the acceptance of the fact 
rests on the law of the universality of death from which 
not even the Incarnate Word exempted Himself. 


But the impossibility of demonstrating the Assump- 
tion on human evidence does not make it the less a fact: 
under this test more than one dogma would fail. The 
reason is because this certainty has its origin in dogmatic 
considerations intimately connected with Mary’s role of 
Mother of God and confirmed by an Apostolic tradition 
which, though hidden in the first ages of Christianity, 
about the sixth century emerged into broad daylight, 
manifesting itself practically in the liturgical celebration 
of a festival and theoretically in the homiletic teaching of 
the Fathers in connection with that feast. 

Indeed there is a certain congruity or fitness in postu- 
lating Mary’s Assumption. Her special position in the 
history of the world, her other grand prerogatives, her 
Immaculate Conception and consequent sinlessness, her 
Virginity, her Divine Maternity—all suggest that this 
final privilege be accorded her. The succinct, pithy and 
classic dictum so often used of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, unquestionably has place here also. Quod potuit et 
decuit fecit. What Christ could and should have done for 
His Mother, He certainly did. 

Again :—in the present order of things, following the 
defection of Adam, the corruption of the tomb essentially 
connotes a penalty: it is part of an angry God’s punish- 
ment for sin. But Mary freed from the one surely ought 
to have been exempted from the other. True, the ills of 
life connote that same penalty and from these our Blessed 
Lady was not immune. But there was a reason. They 
might be a source of personal merit for her and of en- 
couragement and edification to us. Dead, she was beyond 
meriting for herself or edifying us. Nothing might 
be gained by her body remaining in the tomb. It was 
time for glory and reward, and what more befitting for 
her than that Christ should lift that body from the grave 
and set it, reunited with her soul, at His right hand? 

The corruption of man’s body is moreover a sort of 
penalty of concupiscence. In him the flesh lusts against 
the spirit: quite naturally the spirit should triumph in the 
corruption of the flesh. But in Mary there was no con- 
cupiscence, no lusting of the flesh against the spirit; al- 
ways the latter was mistress. Quite properly then, as 
an eminent theologian expresses it, what was not a 
corpus peccati (body of sin) ought hardly to be a corpus 
mortis (body of death). For there is an inseparable 
causal connection between incorruptio virginalis and in- 
corruptio corporalis—the one is the fruitage of the other. 

The Assumption would seem further to follow from 
the Divine Maternity. The God-Man was flesh of 
Mary’s flesh and bone of her bone. As sacred writers 
say so beautifully: Caro Jesu caro Mariae (The Flesh 
of Christ is Mary’s flesh). Morally it was one flesh and 
the incorruption due the one because of the hypostatic 


_union would seem at least by extension due also to the 


other. 
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The congruity of the Assumption because of Mary’s 
other prerogatives gains strength from several Scripture 
texts with which the dogma seems to have a certain com- 
patibility. Thus, according to any number of Pauline 
passages, when Jesus triumphed over Satan He gained 
a threefold victory: over sin and concupiscence and death. 
Surely Mary should share that victory. She did triumph 
over sin through her Immaculate Conception and over 
concupiscence by her virginal Maternity. Ought she not 
also to have triumphed over death by a resurrection simi- 
lar to that of her Divine Son? 

The Protevangelium (Gen. iii, 15), likewise becomes 
the foundation of an argument for theologians. In it the 
enmity between the woman and the serpent was to be en- 
tire even as it was to be be‘ween her seed and his seed. 
Now the enmity between Christ and Satan was completed 
by His resurrection, ascension and enthronization also 
according to His human nature, at the right hand of His 
Father. Only Mary’s Assumption through the merits and 
power of her seed can be her total victory over the serpent. 

But this congruity or fitness springing from dogmatic 
considerations connected with our Lady’s role as Mother 
of the Word Incarnate, has weight only because these 
rest upon an apostolic tradition which brings the Assump- 
tion within the realm of the deposit of faith. While the 
earliest known liturgical and patristic evidences dealing 
with this mystery are of the sixth century, nevertheless 
their commonness and universality from then on attest a 
previous popular and well-grounded tradition. It is hard 
to explain the sudden universal appearance of the Feast 
and belief on any other basis, the more so when it is 
remembered how difficult it was in the early centuries to 
have Mary’s prerogatives recognized. Somewhere we 
would certainly have had opposition to the novelty, were 
it such. In addition, of course, it is hard to understand 
how the Holy Spirit who rules the Church could permit 
that a false cult could be so generally instituted and fost- 
ered. Local and transitory sectional errors there might be, 
but universal errors are impossible. 

True, mention of the Assumption is made in manv 
spurious and apocryphal writings but there are also plenty 
of genuine testimonies to the tradition. Thus in the East 
we have the sermons of St. Andrew of Crete, of St. 
Modestus of Jerusalem, of St. John Damascene. The 
latter in three homilies for the Feast refers to the Assump- 
tion as “an ancient heirloom of Catholic faith” and de- 
clares that his sole purpose is to develop and establish 
“what in a brief and almost too concise a manner the 
son has inherited from the father, according to the com- 
mon saying.” In the West St. Gregory of Tours first 
mentions the tradition. He says: “The Lord com- 
manded the holy body to be borne on a cloud to Paradise 
where, reunited with its soul and exulting with the elect, 
it enjoys the never ending bliss of eternity.” 

It was to such and similar dogmatic considerations and 
to this apostolic tradition that the 204 fathers of the Vati- 
can Council appealed, in petitioning for a declaration 
of the Assumption as a dogma of faith. That their re- 
quest was ignored was not because of any opposition to 
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the doctrine but because the Council terminated so ab- 
ruptly. Unquestionably it will be presented again at the 
next General Council and it is popularly anticipated that 
the dogma will be proclaimed. If so it will be another 
jewel in Mary’s glorious crown. 


Bishop McQuaid’s Life and Letters 


THomas F. MEEHAN 


N the Foreword of the second volume of “The Life 

and Letters of Bishop McQuaid,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick J. Zwierlein (Rochester, N. Y., The Art Print 
Shop), the author declares that, “ Panegyric instead of 
real biography has been the curse of Church History more 
than once.” Accordingly the present popular “ Now It 
Can Be Told” and “ Intimate Papers ” atmosphere per- 
vades his pages to have the narrative penetrate “ beyond 
the surface, to things that did not come out, so as to reach 
a real understanding of the events.” 

The volume begins with Bishop McQuaid’s induction 
into the new See of Rochester in 1868, and then carries 
on to his attendance with the other American Bishops at 
the Vatican Council. The view his letters give of the pro- 
ceedings takes on new interest now that the early reas- 
sembling of the Council is anticipated. He was one of 
twenty prelates who petitioned the Pope, on December 
12, 1869, to amend the published order of the Council 
so as to secure fuller methods of examination and perfect 
liberty of discussion. This was not granted. At the 
Public Session of July 18, 1870, when the vote on the de- 
finition of the Dogma of Infallibility was taken and 533 
prelates voted placet and 2 non placet, Bishop McQuaid 
was not present. Fifty-five prelates, three of whom were 
Americans—Kenrick, Verot and Domenec—had notified 
the Pope that they did not wish to say non placet publicly 
and to his face, and hence were given permission to with- 
draw from Rome. Bishop McQuaid obtained this per- 
mission also. But when he reached home in his Cathe- 


“dral, on August 28, he explained the definition of papal 


infallibility to his people and publicly gave his full ad- 
hesion to, and faith in the truth of the doctrine. In fact 
not a single Bishop of the Vatican Council rejected its 
decrees in regard to any point defined. The documents 
cited show the number of Bishops actually opposed to 
the Definition and the reason that moved some to take 
this stand, over and above the question of opportuneness 
or inopportuneness. In the vote taken July 13, 1870, of 
601 prelates, 451 voted the definition of papal infallibility ; 
88—Bishop McQuaid being one of these—voted against 
it and 62 gave a conditional vote. | 

“The several needs of his diocese most recently 
erected,” was the reason advanced by Bishop McQuaid 
for wanting to leave the Vatican Council, and of these 
needs the establishment of a diocesan corps of teachers 
for the schools was most pressing. Dr. Zwierlein con- 
tends that, 


While Bishop McQuaid is best known as the great champion 
of the Catholic Parochial School, yet his work in building up the 
Catholic school system and in advancing, against State monopoly, 
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the fundamental principle of the natural right in the parent to 
control the education of the child has not found the significant 
place it deserves in the history of Catholic education in the United 
States. 

He had no use for weak-kneed trimmers or compro- 
misers, either lay or clerical and did not hesitate to say so. 

“T am marked by some as a crank on the educational 
question. But it seems to me that the only hope of the 
American Church lies in the education of the Young,” 
he wrote to his old friend Mother Xavier of the Newark 
Sisters of Charity. He established a diocesan foundation 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph, encouraged these and other 
Sisters in broadening their facilities in training for prim- 
ary and secondary work, and insisted in having the 
schools standardized so that they could meet the tests of 
the State Board of Regents. He began the agitation for 
justice for the Catholic school and the public discussion of 
popular education from a Catholic standpoint, on Sep- 
tember 27, 1871. Even in Catholic circles this was not 
viewed with special favor. ‘“ You may remember” he 
reminded Bishop Gilmour, February 27, 1887, “ how pa- 
cific and non-offensive ecclesiastics spoke of me when I 
raked the ashes off the smouldering school question and 
fanned the embers into a blaze.” 

He never rested until an authoritative instruction from 
Rome made a clear vindication of his Catholic school 
policy and protected it from attack at the behest of the 
“ pacifics and non-offensives.” During a visit to Rome in 
the winter of 1878-79 he intervened as a defender of 
episcopal authority in the effort being made there for a 
better regulation of the canonical standing of American 
priests. One solution suggested was the establishment of 
an apostolic delegation to the United States. To this he 
was much opposed, and frankly said so. He told Bishop 
Corrigan : 

This “ Apostolic Delegate” business is a very serious one, and 
one destined to make trouble if followed up. Instead of keeping 
up our warm love for Rome, it will have a contrary effect. ... 
An “ Apostolic Delegate” will in my judgment be an unmitigated 
misfortune. Sycophants will gather around him and use him. 
Let us be as we are. 

His protests against any undermining of the powers of 
the Bishops succeeded and resulted in the Jmstructio of 
July 20, 1870, which in no way altered or annuiled the 
decrees of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, and 
averted what he considered a blow at the development of 
the Church in the United States. When the decrees of 
the Third Baltimore Council were sent to Rome for ap- 
proval Bishop McQuaid expressed great fears, in which 
Bishop Gilmour and others joined him, that adverse ac- 
tion might follow there unless some stronger men than 
Bishops Dwenger of Fort Wayne and Moore of St. 
Augustine, who were the envoys who carried them 
abroad, were delegated to see that they were put in their 
proper light before the officials of the curia. He would 
have liked to be sent himself with Bishop Gilmour on 
such a mission but he was not popular with many of his 
fellow prelates. An effort to have Archbishop Gibbons, 
as the presiding official of the Council designate Bishops 
McQuaid and Gilmour to go. to Rome met with no favor. 
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As news from Rome was not encouraging Bishop Mc- 
Quaid wrote to Bishop Gilmour, April 12, 1885: 

I am satisfied that our decrees will be radically changed and 
that the inconvenience to the American Church will be disastrous, 
and all owing to the weakness and timidity of his Grace of B.... 
A private letter to me says the rumor current in ecclesiastical 
circles is that “considerable changes may be looked for.” I am 
also convinced that strong and persistent representations would 
hold Roman authorities within bounds. . .. I happened to be in 
Rome in 1878, paying a canonical visit ad limina and then and 
there by bold officiousness staved off a great calamity for the 
American Church. 

And in another letter to Bishop Gilmour he assures 
him: 

If the Archbishop of Baltimore would only summon up cour- 
age enough to write a judicious letter to the Pope or to Cardinal 
Simeoni, there would be little meddling with our work. But alas! 
the hat might be endangered ! 

The persistence of Bishops McQuaid and Gilmour how- 
ever prevailed and the latter was officially delegated to go 
to Rome, where he joined forces with Bishop Moore 
against the weak and vacillating Bishop Dwenger, and 
obtained Rome’s approval for the Baltimore decrees, as 
the American bishops had framed them. 

Some sixty odd pages of the book are devoted to the 
history of the Land League era of Irish national politics. 
Just why is not apparent. Bishop McQuaid was at no 
time prominent, or active, in the movement. Students of 
its development would hardly turn to Rochester, New 
York, for their facts, especially since, as the author notes, 
Bishop McQuaid formed his “convictions on the Irish 
question ” from the files of the London 7ad/et and from 
the utterances and opinions of the avowedly anti-National- 
ist prelates then occupying the Sees of Dublin and Limer- 
ick. The elaborate and extraneous detail, while creditable 
to Dr. Zwierlein’s indefatigable industry in gathering ma- 
terial, lumbers up his book, which extends to almost a 
thousand pages, and still leaves the most interesting and 
important section of the Life to be dealt with. The 
same objection might be made to the long chapters on the 
cases of the three clerics whose actions gave Bishop Mc- 
Quaid much concern. The details of the scandals had no 
general interest and could have been compressed into 
very small compass, while whatever legal, or canonical 
points they developed could also be briefly and definitely 
indicated. 

Not the least interesting chapter is that relating to the 
Knights of Labor which is dealt with “in the mood of 
the sober historian rather than hero-worship” and the 
“ prejudiced treatment ” the topic receives in the generally 
accepted “ Life of Cardinal Gibbons.” The last chapter 
offers a comprehensive account of the making of the 
Canon Law for the Church in the United States. 

The volume, as its predecessor did, has received the 
imprimatur of the Master of the Sacred Palace at Rome, 
the Pope’s official censor of books, and is published by 
the University of Louvain as a volume in the series of its 
works on history and philosophy. It has a Rome and 


Louvain imprint and is for sale at The Art Print Shop, 
Rochester, New York. 
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‘Everybody Instructs the Clergy 


Dante A. Lorp, S.J. 


ican proposition that all men were created free 

and equal, and privileged to hand out an un- 
limited amount of wise advice. Fortunately nothing is 
said about the obligation of accepting the advice, but if 
we are free and if we are equal, I defy anyone to pre- 
vent any of us from handing out at any time advice on 
anything from curing a cold to entering the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

And the most consoling part of this great American 
principle is that it demands no qualifications. The sole 
ability, let us say, to shoot in at close quarters a short- 
arm jab that always registers for the count of ten; the 
fact that one’s face when photographed looks like a dream 
of Titian or like something that an express train has run 
over; the cleverness which is manifested by making a 
needle over a disk ruin a beautiful aria from “ Traviata ” 
or by glorifying the tin can, are ample qualifications to 
fit a man to advise doctors about prophylaxis, lawyers 
about the criminal code, professors about the teaching of 
the dead languages, French financiers about the declin- 
ing franc, and ministers about religion. Oh, especially 
ministers about religion! 

For just that reason among others, I rejoice that I 
am a priest and not a minister. May I admit that I 
cordially dislike wise advice? And if any class of peo- 
ple in the world has had to stand under a deluge of it, 
it has been the ministers. Up rises a prominent author 
who, sadly but with a stern sense of duty, warns ministers 
against accepting cut rates on their railroad tickets or 
clerical reductions on the bills for their clothes. That, he 
says solemnly, puts you in the beggar or dependent class. 
I had always thought that clerical rates were a recognition 
of the fact that no salary adequately compensates a priest 
or minister for what he does, and that business is glad 
to contribute its share toward making up for what every- 
one recognizes as the utterly inadequate recompense given 
for their services. 

Up springs a department-store manager who tells them 
how to fill their churches, and a banker who wants to 
make their churches financially sound—sound and fury; 
the minister must feel sadly when he realizes that the 
banker is giving him wise advice and nothing more. 

Fortunately for us priests, we have been spared this 
pitiful dole of wise advice. Probably even those outside 
the Church recognize that where the spiritual functions of 
priest are concerned, men are not all equal. Probably, too, 
when the American business man sees our crowded 
churches, the tremendous building program of the last 
century, the uniformly sound financial basis of our church 
organization, he echoes the respectful admiration which a 
great American financier once reserved for the Standard 


W E may as well begin with the self-evident Amer- 





Oil Company, the United States Steel Corporation, and 
the Catholic Church. 

At any rate, Mr. Bruce Barton, advertising man, in a 
recent number of Collier's, maps out the qualifications 
necessary for a successful minister. Some minister with 
a sense of humor will now map out the qualifications 
necessary for a successful advertising man. 

Mr. Barton waives as irrelevant the question of doc- 
trinal beliefs, and lists his ministerial qualifications thus : 

1. Could you conduct a successful carpenter shop? As 
the ministry is more difficult than any business, the minis- 
ter should first prove he can do the easier job before 
undertaking the harder. 

2. Coyld you, if duty called, drive greedy money 
changers out of the temple? 

3. Do little children love you and follow you? 

4. Do common people hear you gladly? 

5. Do sick people in your presence feel new health and 
courage? 

6. Are you so thrilled by the message which you are 
delivering that five thousand people, forgetful of food, 
will follow you into the open country? 

Of course our Blessed Saviour ran a carpenter shop, 
and that is the basis of the first query. But that running 
a carpenter shop or a five-and-ten-cent store or a garage 
should be a qualification for the spiritual life and the 
command to “ Teach all nations,” nobody but a man tied 
hand and foot to business would dream. Success in busi- 
ness and success in Christ’s work or in any sort of intel- 
lectual or spiritual work have nothing to do with each 
other. 

Probably St. Francis of Assisi would have bankrupted 
a flourishing grocery in a year’s time. I am not at all 
sure from my rather vague knowledge that Wesley or 
Keble or Wilberforce would have been successful selling 
corn flakes or manufacturing motor cars or running a 
railroad. Probably they would not have creditably man- 
aged a corner drug store. 

In fact you and I know physicians who are great 
benefactors of the human race, and lawyers whose minds 
are swords tempered for justice, and professors who 
have thrilled generations of students, yet any one of them 
would set a carpenter shop on its roof inside of a month. 
In fact just because they are so brilliant they cannot do 
a practical thing like running a shop or changing a tire 
or getting correct change for five dollars—not to save 
their lives. 

Mr. Bruce Barton, like so many American business 
men, in his heart feels that the only great man is the man 
who is able to make dollars grow where he has planted 
pennies. As a matter of fact, we are not sure that 
our Saviour ran a successful carpenter shop. Maybe it 
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was just a third-rate affair; certainly it was in a very 
third-rate community. And we can be pretty sure that 
thé tables and chairs which He carpentered for rough 
peasant folk never were exhibited in the smarter shops 
of Rome or Corinth or Jerusalem nor were they featured 
in the advertisements of the Mr. Bruce Barton of that 
period. 

The courage to drive out the money changers is im- 
portant. Yet for the honor of the ministry, I feel safe 
in saying that that courage is about as common as it is, 
let’s say, among lawyers or doctors or advertising men. 

There is, of course, no significance in the fact that Mr. 
Barton refers to “ money changers ” instead of the more 
common “ buyers and sellers.” Buyers and sellers are a 
rather important factor in the advertising profession, and 
some of them are notably greedy. : 

A minister is expected to have as much courage as we 
demand of any upright man. Any reputable doctor 
must be ready to fling out of his office the wealthy roué 
with his whispered criminal plea. The lawyer must brush 
aside the wealthy criminal who waves his bankaotes be- 
fore the lawyer’s face. The advertising man must tell 
the dishonest merchant with his questionable goods and 
his masterly if misleading advertisement that his money is 
no good in that office. And I venture to say each of them 
usually does this. Why hint that the minister is the 
cowardly exception among honest men? Why, once 
more, all this wise advice for the minister alone? 

As for the love and attention of children, common 
people, and the sick, though that is one of the most beau- 
tiful things in life, it is not necessarily a qualification 
merely of ministers. They should have it, and frequently 
do. But so do the widest range of people whose garb 
is anything but clerical. The pied pipers of the world 
are always drawing the love of children, as Charlie Chap- 
lin does or Tom Mix or the clever scout leader who tells 
cracking tales around the campfire. Common people 
gladly hear the most astonishing people, demagogues and 
mountebanks and quacks who talk anything from medi- 
cine to theosophy. And sick people usually have their 
ears cocked for the soft footfall of that favored nurse 
who at the close of the day may be a very giddy and frivol- 
ous devotee of the Charleston. 

For a minister merely to attract people and stop there 
would be to put him in the class with the public enter- 
tainers of the world: jugglers, monologists, Chautauqua 
orators, physicians with the bedside manner, tellers of 
fairy tales, the alluring race that has, like the circus 
clown, draw men after it since the dawn of time. 

Of course the minister should be attractive. But if he 
attracts them to himself and not to Christ, he may as 
well be a popular movie-star or Babe Ruth fresh from a 
home run. 

But it is when he comes to the question of enthusiasm 
for the message that Mr. Barton fails to see that he has 
already dropped that point into the wastebasket. He has 
already flung aside “ questions of doctrine,” and then, in 
a sudden burst of oratory, demands a thrilling enthusiasm 
for a message that will draw breathless thousands into 
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Like most wise advice, this is extraordinarily 


the desert. 
hard to follow. 

For if a message means anything, it means the an- 
nouncing of certain definite facts. If Mr. Barton, let 
us say, has a message to deliver to the expectant world 
regarding a new variety of talcum powder that has just 
reached the market, he has to begin with some pretty defin- 
ite facts about his article. It is facts, cleverly stated and 
insistently repeated, that are going to send his public 
scampering to the drug counters and demanding that tal- 
cum. And if his facts disappoint, they will not go back. 
Suppose he knew nothing definite about his article and 
told the public nothing definite about it, his own thrilling 
enthusiasm would never reach boiling point, and no rapt 
audience would follow the scent of his powder into desert 
places. Messages are built on facts, and messages with- 
out them are so much waste of breath. 

But Mr. Barton’s ideal minister will grow thrillingly 
excited over his message which, however, will disregard 
doctrines like the Virgin Birth and Apostolic Succession, 
though the first tells us who Christ really is and the second 
tells us whether or not He left any message to be deliv- 
ered. I suppose it will be silent, too, regarding sin and 
heaven and that place no longer mentioned in politer pul- 
pits. Certainly it will have nothing to say about “ My 
flesh for the life of the world,” and “ whose sins you shall 
forgive they are forgiven.” And really, those facts are 
worth consideration if one is bringing a message from 
Christ who first announced them. 

The trouble with Mr. Barton’s ministerial qualifications 
is that he is starting with the idea that the minister is 
nothing but a business man who has an article called re- 
ligion to sell. I should dislike to think that view was 
held even by a few of the ministers themselves. If they 
have Christ’s work in view or Christ’s view of spiritual 
work, they consider themselves rather as crusaders fight- 
ing the battles of the Lord, as guides who must lead men 
safely through life to a perilous eternity, as consecrated 
channels of God’s messages and grace to men. 

Of this the Catholic priest is so sure that above all else, 
personal attraction, courage, talent, or business ability, 
he demands of himself personal sanctity and intimate 
communion with Christ, his leader. Mr. Barton forgot, 
strangely enough, to demand that of his ideal minister. 


STORM 


Heat sizzled through the stifling afternoon. 
The people lay in doorways slightly clad 

And thanked God for the little breeze they had, 
Counting the faintest stir a priceless boon. 
The very earth itself was in a swoon, 

Inert as any heat-struck man or lad. .... 

Then charging blackness, elements gone mad 
And thundering a crashing, wild bassoon. 


Winds lashed the earth, fire fiashed, death mocked at man 
Whose frantic, startled soul shrank timidly 
Before such fury as no mortal can 
Outrun or dodge or even hope to flee. ..... 
Then calm, the white moon rising from a span 
Of gold cloud like a nereid from the sea. 
Grorce LawreNce ANDREWS. 
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Conviction Through Molasses 


Mary H, KENNEDY 

HEN United States Secretary of Labor, the Hon. 
James J. Davis, remarked, in the course of his 
welcoming address made on behalf of President Coolidge 
to the Eucharistic Congress dignitaries, that if there were 
any prejudiced people in this country it was because they 
desire to be prejudiced, his words created round after 
round of thunderous applause. I am afraid that when I 
say that if there are any Catholics among us who are pre- 
judiced against, and ignorant of, the status, the excellence 
and the stability of our Catholic worth, in individuals and 
in their works, it is because those few Catholics desire to 
be prejudiced and ignorant, my poor words will bring 
forth something far different from any kind of applause! 
However I am wholly convinced that the ignorance con- 
cerning our Own among our own is a culpable ignorance. 

In some instances, alas, it is a boastful ignorance. 

I happen to be acquainted with a fairly well-known 
Catholic woman club-leader and speaker who ence upon 
a time not long since was the head of a certain “ literary ” 
organization in a certain city. Upon her list of speakers 
for the year’s program was a then popular Catholic edu- 
cator. He was a brilliant orator, a teacher of great abil- 
ity, a man of important affairs. She asked me if I knew 
anything regarding him. I told her I had heard him many 
times and that, in my opinion, he would prove to be her 
star attraction. 

“But he is a Catholic!” she sighed. “I do not know 
a thing about him.” She acted as if to know something 
about him would have inoculated her with a malignant 
germ. 

I know Catholics who can converse broadly (I use the 
adverb in sarcasm) about a Mencken, an Ibafiez, a Pres- 
ident Little, a Sinclair Lewis, but who raise pained and 
strained eyebrows when asked their estimation of a Father 
Earls, a Sister Madaleva, a Father Donnelly, a Mother 
Alphonsa (God rest her heroic soul!). 

The attitude that these particular Catholics take in re- 
gard to the Catholic schools pricks me deepest. It is said 
that molasses will catch more flies than vinegar. So I 
suppose molasses is the bait we should use to trap these 
Catholic pests. Its soothing properties may awaken 
them to the realization that ignorance of the desired kind 
is today, was yesterday and will be tomorrow the sign- 
post of mediocrity in mind and soul. How to administer 
the molasses effectively must be left to a better judg- 
ment and to a gentler hand than mire. I can only say 
what I would like to do. 

Our teaching Sisterhoods need no defenders. And I 
am not speaking in their defense. They do need press 
agents. From my view point, not theirs, I say this. And 
I really believe that the Sisters themselves can do their 
own best advertising. In other words the Sisters them- 
selves can best “ sell” themselves. 

On the platform before educational meetings, organi- 
zations, clubs, societies, in literature, they are commencing 
to step forth and show to an admiring, but not always an 
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enlightened, world the stuff that is in them. They are 
entering country-wide contests along their particular bent 
of knowledge and are leaving the field, in nearly every 
case, with the majority of the prizes. 

“Oh, my dear,” said a Catholic woman this winter to 
me, “the Sisters know nothing about the world!” 

And that very day we both listened to a pretty little 
nun who talked to us in no uncertain terms and with a 
brilliant clarity of vision and expression I have missed in 
many an old-time politician, about the “ Duties of Women 
Voters.” 

The music teachers of the Orders are accompanying the 
glee clubs of their schools to the State competitive grounds 
and are leading them, in person, to victory. Here, per- 
haps, in disguise is the most efficacious medicine, closest in 
importance to the authoritative forced drink of strong 
vinegar, for Catholics ignorant through their own fault 
of the glory that is theirs. 

In order to solidify the popularity of their empire the 
English ruling family sends the Prince of Wales around 
the world. - He is an efficient and a genial press agent for 
the British Isles. Who of us would hesitate to become 
press agents for the kingdom of the soul—the kingdom 
that shall not pass because it cannot? That is the only 
reason why the Catholic school exists—to develop, to 
strengthen, to maintain this kingdom—for God the Ever- 
lasting Ruler. That is the only reason why the Catholic 
Church exists. And if to further the soul’s kingdom old 
customs must go and innovations among Sisterhoods, 
for example, be established, what of it? These innova- 
tions may be strange today ; tomorrow, if they are aband- 
oned, their relinquishment may be odd. 

An enclosed garden is beautiful. And I for one would 
not throw open every enclosed garden to the world. 
Even Christ Himself was wont to wend His way to a 
place of seclusion to pray where I presume He found it 
easier to raise His heart and soul to His Eternal Father. 
Some roses should be left in the garden. And some 
gardens should be left only to God. 

But the world has a grave need of roses. So when the 
flower of our Sisterhoods mingle with the world to exhale 
the fragrance of their lives and learning over it I can 
only see the world benefited and the Sisters themselves 
more sanctified. Also, if through their innocent press- 
agenting but one little soul’s kingdom is furthered will not 
the fragrance of the flower, when the vase itself is shat- 
tered, “cling round it still?” 

Argument may convince some Catholics, ignorant 
through their own fault of Catholic worth, that the Catho- 
lic school is the right school for their children. It will 
not convince all of them. If only they themselves would 
be the losers I would be half inclined to let them alone. 
The helpless and precious souls of their children have to 
be fought for, however. And if the applied cup of vine- 
gar will not persuade them, the cup with a little more 
strong vinegar in it, plus a dish of molasses, may. 

Some people simply have “to be shown.” Some of 
our Catholics retain their ignorance concerning the Catho 
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lic school because they desire, in the words of Florian 
Slappey “ nothing else but.” 

When the world recognizes in a fuller and a wider 
measure than it does now the brilliancy of our Sister 
speakers, writers and workers, then I have not a doubt 
but that the stragglers in our ranks will fall in and will 
parade with as much pride and enthusiasm as any of us 
for the cause of a Catholic education for every Catho- 
lic child. Once they are familiar with the Catholic schooi 
they will love it for what it is—and the battle will have 
been won. 

In “putting over” Prohibition in this country “ Pussy- 
foot” Johnson admits shamelessly that he lied, did any- 
thing in fact along that line to insure its success. An un- 
worthy cause demands unworthy means to insure its suc- 
cess—for a day. I would “put over” our Catholic 
schools to every Catholic parent and guardian by the 
fairest, loveliest means at our disposal. 

If I had the influence I would petition every Catholic 
teaching Order in the land to encourage the writers, the 
artists, the speakers, in their midst to advertise their 
commodity before the world. For a twofold reason: 
first, of course, to honor and to glorify God; second, to 
extend His empire by furthering the individual king- 
doms of our children’s souls—by “ selling ” the worth of 
our Catholic schools. I would suggest to our Catholic 
organizations, clubs and societies to elect nuns officials 
and to place nuns upon their year’s speaking program. 
I believe wholeheartedly in administering vinegar, and 
strong vinegar, too, to delinquent members of a Church. 
But some I know have to be given molasses. So why not 
try both? Our cause is more than worth it. 


LOVE’S GARDEN 


I had a garden long ago, 
Cupped by the tender hills, 
April-white with the cherry-blow, 
Blithe with the daffodils, 
Shadowed deep where the green leaves shook 
Cool and clear as a singing brook. 


Scarlet of dawn and twilight blue, 
Night with her purple starred, 
Dewy and fair His feet came through, 
Sweet with the spikenard. 
Soft He came, and His robe as light, 
White as no fuller on earth makes white. 


Lonely the garden, long ago, 
Pale are the daffodils, 
White the bloom as the drifted snow 
Over a heart that stills. 
Hushed are the rills, unkempt the grass, 
There where no fragrant footsteps pass. 


Lo, in another garden-place, 
(Deep where all depths are drowned) 
Tears of blood on a haggard face, 
Rose-red dew on the ground! 
Fall, O my petals, fall and fade: 
Here is the garden Love hath made. 


ELEANOR DowNING. 
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Education 
Going to a Catholic College? 


Dante. A. O’ConnezELL, S.J. 


ES, for many reasons. Briefly the Catholic college 

has more to offer me than the non-Catholic college. 
The two, I have every reason to believe, are as a scholastic 
class on a par. Arguments pro and con have been volleyed 
to and fro in the discussion of this question, but to the 
unprejudiced mind the winning appeal is had in the fact 
that students from Catholic colleges at all times rank 
equal with and very often are victorious over their com- 
petitors from the opposite campus. Just at present I have 
in mind the triumph of a Fordham University student in 
the national oratorical contest last June. Nor is this only 
a fortuitous exception. The previous year a Catholic col- 
lege student ranked among the first three in the same 
contest, while in the preceding State and regional con- 
tests our institutions were more than proportionally suc- 
cessful. Again, you may consult the accredited list of 
colleges in the United States, compiled by the American 
Council on Education. You may doubt the value of 
such labelling processes in the rather intangible field of 
education, but as it is the fashion of the day, Catholic 
colleges have allowed themselves to be analyzed and 
tagged. The result has been to their credit. 

From the academic stand I am convinced that Catholic 
institutions have even a decisive advantage over their com- 
petitors. Their professors ply their life-work not merely 
as a means of sustenance or of emolument but because 
they are enlivened with a religious motive powerful 
enough to relinquish material gain entirely. They are 
concerned with education almost as a sacramentary sys- 
tem. It is their concern not merely during the hours of 
actual instruction or of preparation tor lecture but during 
their entire waking hours. It is the subject of their 
recreational conversation as well as of their prayeriul 
meditation. In short it is a matter of religious conscience 
with them. They should then be the better professors, 
granted that they have ordinary native talent and industry. 
The last supposition is admitted by those who have per- 
sonal contact with the Catholic priest or Religious pro- 
fessor. 

He has too a personal interest in his students built on 
a foundation deeper than mere pedagogic appeal. He 
would see them do well in intellectual pursuits both as 
an exemplary end and as a means to a nobility higher than 
that of academic culture. The consequence of this two- 
fold urge is that such a professor will strive in season anc 
out of season to develop latent mental ability in his dis- 
ciples ; that he will do so more earnestly than is ordinarily 
the case with the purely lecture-type of professor. It is 
obvious that here is an added favorable opportunity for 
the student in a Catholic college. In fact it is hard to be- 
lieve that any talent under such ideal conditions will be 
allowed to lie dormant. On the contrary it seems likely 
that ability which ordinarily remains undiscovered wil! 
here be developed into an admirable maturity. An average 
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youth, 1 should think, would welcome such environments. 

Along the same line of thought you will find that in a 
Catholic college interest in the student is not confined to 
the lecture-room nor to the professor with his own class. 
There is in the priest or Religious teacher the spirit of 
the Good Shepherd. He considers any and every mem- 
ber of the student body as a part of his flock. He seeks 
them out on the campus and his approach he finds to be 
easiest through the academic subjects of conversation. 
To arouse an interest in studies he knows will be an easy 
and natural opening to arousing an interest in supernatural 
studies. A means to an end, it is true, but the means are 
to the advantage of the student’s intellectual life. The 
Catholic college too affords an advisory element not to 
be found elsewhere in the educational world. It is in- 
cluded under the more formal term of character building. 
The student comes into contact with religiously-trained 
professors and deans of men. Advice, not to be measured 
in terms of material gain, is given to the student at a time 
of life that is both morally precarious, and most fertile 
for good. Guidance in a choice of a vocation, though 
only in a minority of cases of an ecclesiastical vocation, 
the instilling of religious principles as well as those of 
natural honesty, industry and perseverance, are a few of 
the evident advantages of the heartfelt talks between a 
learned, experienced and zealous priest and the college 
student. Do not forget either that the Catholic college is 
as a rule a small body with a rather high corresponding 
faculty quota and you have an additional gain for the 
young lives that are fortunate enough to be budding forth 
in such a vineyard. 

Furthermore, the Catholic college has a rich heritage 
of knowledge that her rivals with their millions of en- 
dowments can not impart. Plato and Aristotle, Homer 
and Virgil, Herodotus and Livy have enlarged the cir- 
cumference of the world’s knowledge and literature. They 
have rendered mankind their debtors. Educators recog- 
nize this treasure handed down through the ages and 
are diligent in imparting it to the youth of their day. Now, 
from the same academic viewpoint of considering knowl- 
edge and literature as worth while in themselves and as a 
positive gain to the one favored enough to absorb them, 
the Catholic college can open up to her students the in- 
tellectual heritage of the Church’s twenty centuries of 
existence. Here are taught truths, which have come 
directly from the Eternal Truth and many of which would 
otherwise have remained unknown to human intellects 
or would have been inextricably intertwined with error. 
If then all knowledge is worth while in itself and a per- 
manent gain to the intellect when acquired, then surely 
our Catholic college student is richer intellectually than 
his secular brother. The divinely guarded truths of the- 
ology are the intellectual heritage of his institution. 

He has a kindred treasure in philosophy, the handmaid, 
as she is called, of theology. We know the chaotic state 
of both sciences today in the world outside the Catholic 
Church. Inside her domain while there is the liveliest in- 
tellectual pursuit, there is calm in the realization that on 
the fundamental questions there is had truth. The moral 
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science of ethics as taught in our colleges, to take a clear 
example, shows that external and internal worship of God 
is demanded by reason itself, that it is not the merest mat- 
ter of sentiment; that wilfully to take human life, even 
that of the helpless unborn babe is murder; that lying, 
cheating, detraction are sinful; that marriage is an inviol- 
able contract and that children are its nature-intended re- 
sults; that parents and children have rights which the 
State itself, being secondary to the family, can not law- 
fully abrogate. In what secular institution of learning 
would these same conclusions be obtained, much less 
taught? Disturbance and doubt of mind, a weakening of 
fundamental ethical principles constitute the too frequent 
philosophical system erected for the auditors in the latter 
college. Quite a contrast is such a system to the disci- 
pline of mind and the reason for the faith that is within 
them bestowed on the students in a Catholic course of 
philosophy. Should I prefer to come forth from youth’s 
training camp, sprightly and fortified for life in the herit- 
age of my faith or to be listed in the ranks of the maimed, 
doubting and halting agnostic? My answer will give me 
a comprehensive reason for choosing my college. 

Going to a Catholic college? Yes, because I wish to 
be prepared not for one but for every eventuality of life. 


Sociology 





The Exaltation of Externalism 


R. F. Hampson 


URING the Middle Ages, there prevailed a very 

definite concept of the relative value of the material 
and the spiritual. As proof of this distinction between 
the temporal and the eternal, the superficial and the funda- 
mental, we have abundant evidence in the fields of art, 
architecture, and literature. 

Unfortunately, this valuable characteristic failed largely 
to survive at the period of transition from the medieval 
to the modern, usually associated with such historical 
terms as the Industrial Revolution, the so-called Re- 
formation, and the Renaissance. Since the advent of 
our present economic systems, there seems to be abun- 
dant evidence to support the assertion that there has been 
a progressive acceleration of our attachment to the ma- 
terial and a corresponding loosening of our hold on the 
spiritual. The inevitable result of our modern emphasis 
of the external has resulted in a distortion which is al- 
most the antithesis of the medieval concept of value. 

To the average person of our so-called great twentieth 
century, any attention to matters spiritual is something 
to be deferred until problems of commerce and politics 
have been satisfactorily, and profitably, disposed of. In 
other words, men of a serious turn of mind are asking 
whether we have forgotten that real, practical religion is 
not spiritual pacifism but the most militant of all warfare 
and, by its very nature, the only battle whose duration 
is literally perennial. It should be obvious that such a 
warfare cannot be waged successfully with the blank 
cartridges of a nominal Christianity. 
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Our tremendous material progress, especially during 
the first quarter of the present century, apparently has 
justified the reluctance with which it is admitted that 
personal sanctification is now, as ever, the real end of our 
mundane existence. Yet, a moment’s reflection should 
convince us that it is no less than axiomatic that a real, 
internal peace of the conscience is infinitely more impor- 
tant than an apparent, external peace of the world; that 
clean hearts are immeasurably more valuable than clean 
factories, and that the formation of character transcends 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

In the field of education, this transition from the spirit- 
ual to the external is very marked. During the Middle 
Ages art, love of beauty, literature, and poetry, all per- 
meated and sustained by the warmth of a religious bond, 
common to teachers and students, formed the foundation 
of all teaching. Today, in schools from which all religion 
is excluded by law, the extremely practical turn which 
education has taken is strikingly apparent. Postulated on 
one of the false assumptions of our utilitarian philosophy, 
namely, that a subject must have some direct relation to 
the material affairs of everyday life if its inclusion in the 
curriculum is to be warranted, we find these schools de- 
voting a large portion of their time and physical equipment 
not only to commerce in general but even to such subjects 
as agriculture, carpentry, cooking, dairying, ironwork, 
plastering, and plumbing. Of course, those who control 
the curricula of these schools insist that there is no escape 
from this program for the reason that we are caught in 
the cogs of our economic system and are obliged to train 
our children to take their mechanical places in the indus- 
trial organization. Regardless of the truth of their ex- 
planation, we find it difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
they have forgotten, in some degree, that “ We have not 
here a lasting city, but we seek one that is to come.” 

A very common illustration of this emphasis of the ex- 
ternal is the usual interpretation put upon the results of 
research and experimentation in the various departments 
of physical science. It is useless to attempt to deny the 
great benefits which have accrued to humanity in every 
civilized country during the past and present centuries 
as a direct result of the tireless labors of scientific workers, 
but these benefits, great as they are in the eyes of the 
present generation, are actually of secondary importance 
if there is such a thing as an immortal soul. Aviators 
have succeeded in reaching an altitude of something like 
eight miles above the earth, but this is not much of an 
achievement’ when compared with the flight of a Chris- 
tian martyr’s soul, which winged its way to Heaven nearly 
twenty centuries before the first clumsy airplane was pieced 
together. By means of radiotelephony we are able to trans- 
mit our voice instantaneously over vast areas of the earth, 
but again our message is that of the external and the 
quality of our lengthy discourses is in no sense comparable 
to that of Saint Paul or the scholastics of the Middle 
Ages. During the Christmas season, when for one day at 
least our thoughts should be concentrated on the mys- 
teries of the Redemption, we provide our children with 
‘the latest and most complicated mechanical and electrical 
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toys, believing that we are thereby furnishing them with 
a new source of happiness. But we know that there is no 
happiness in any of these mechanical things and that the 
children of Aristotle’s generation were just as happy when 
playing with the pebbles of nature on some Grecian shore. 

Through the researches of engineers our cities are dot- 
ted with the towers of imposing commercial structures, 
all architectural embellishments being carefully omitted 
from the plans lest they interfere with the maximum 
rental per square foot. One of these modern. industrial 
palaces is our equivalent for such a medieval masterpiece 
as the Rheims Cathedral, which, during the celebration 
of High Mass, with the aid of minor arts, such as music, 
stained glass, and richly colored vestments, has been 
termed the synthesis of beauty. Of course, we have 
churches today and are constructing them in this genera- 
tion, our activities in this respect even including a few 
cathedrals. But the facts remain that during the Middle 
Ages the voluntary spirit of the masses of the people 
went into the construction of these cathedrals, which we 
are obliged to admire after seven centuries of use, and 
that the uppermost of our architectural thoughts of today 
are concentrated on the erection of industrial structures 
and the profitable transactions incidental to their use. 

Let us not forget that even though men succeed in 
conquering the physical world to a degree yet undreamed 
of, their accomplishments will avail nothing in the scales 
of Him, Who is Eternal Justice, if in the heat and strife 
of this conquest they have forgotten the ends for which 
they were created—the knowledge, the love, and the ser- 
vice of God. 


Note and Comment 
To Help 
Mexico 
Geese of high minded laymen in New York, 
prompted by the evident necessities of the case, 
have banded together into a society called the “ Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Religious Rights in Mex- 
ico.” The President is former Judge Alfred J. Talley; 
Vice-President, Joseph V. Mitchell; Secretary, Walter 
T. Lynch; Treasurer, Mrs. Antonio Gonzales. It is 
the purpose of these laymen to help their persecuted 
brethren in Mexico in every way that presents itself, 
and they have already succeeded in making themselves 
felt in New York. There are so many ways that a 
layman can aid the good cause that AMERICA is most 
glad to give them every bit of assistance possible. To 
keep public opinion enlightened on the rights of the 
case; to correct errors as they appear in the press; 
to put pressure on public men to guide our Govern- 
ment aright; to clothe and feed refugee victims of 
tyranny in Mexico, these are some of the things that 


laymen by united action can do. Funds are urgently 


needed. America, therefore, hereby opens a subscrip- 
tion fund for this purpose. Any sum, however small, 
will be gratefully received by the Editor of AMERICA 
and forwarded to the Association. It is hoped that 
the Association will soon become national in scope. 
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An Exposition 
and a Challenge 


~HOSE who would answer intelligently the slander- 
ous statements made by foes of the Church in Mex- 
ico, will do well to read the excellent contribution of the 
Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley, Bishop of Oklahoma, to the 
Commonweal of August 4. Few Americans are better 
qualified to speak of conditions in Mexico than Bishop 
Kelley, and very few, during the present, crisis, have of- 
fered arguments so convincing. In refutation of the 
particular charges made by the Methodist Bishop Cannon 
in the July issue of Current History, Bishop Kelley of- 
fers certain statements, which he is prepared to substan- 
tiate with documented evidence. They are as follows: 

Far from being a failure in Mexico, the Catholic Church there 
began, and carried on for three centuries, the wisest, most zealous, 
most productive, and most elevating missionary work in the 
history of the world since the days of the early Christians. 

The Catholic Church preserved the Indians and saved the peo- 
ple of Mexico from the worst form of savagery on earth, as well 
as from the greed of conquerors. 

The Catholic Church gave Mexico, throughout the regime of 
Spain, a foundation of educational institutions of all kinds almost 
equal to those of Europe in that day, and superior to those then 
existing in the United States. 

The successive revolutionists in Mexico, from Hidalgo to 
Calles, have been destroying the Mexican nation by killing its 
‘schools, doing away with religion, murdering liberty, degrading 
law, and fostering vice. 

The missions of the Protestants sects of the United States in 
Mexico, the sects whose leaders here talk constantly of the sacred- 
ness of the law, have carried on in violation of the laws of Mex- 
ico. They have accepted special favors granted them by officials 
who were thereby violating their oaths of office and making them- 
selves guilty of contempt for the legislation they had sworn to 
respect and enforce. 

Testimony, given under oath, before a committee of the 
United States Senate and subsequently published by the 
American Government, is behind his statements, avers 
Bishop Kelley. The Catholic Church, he notes, has never 
feared discussion, but what she does fear is the lie, that 
weapon urged by Voltaire: “Lie, lie. Some of it will 
stick.” To such as “desire to continue their efforts of 
apology for those who are trying to crush out of exist- 
ence the American principles of religious liberty, freedom 
of the press, and the sanctity of private property,” the 
Bishop of Oklahoma offers an opportunity to prove what 
they claim as truth. 





Where Prayers 
Will Avail 


HATEVER other aid may have been rendered 

them in their hour of distress, the afflicted Cath- 
olics of Mexico are not likely to forget the manifestations 
of sympathetic interest and true Christian charity which 
took the form of world-wide prayer, offered in their behalf 
on the first Sunday of August. As was to be expected, the 
Faithful throughout Christendom responded earnestly to 
the appeal of the Holy Father in the interest of his per- 
secuted children. And their efforts, it has been gratify- 
ing to note, were ably seconded by worshipers of other 
denominations, in a laudable spirit of Christian amity. 
The pulpit utterances of many Episcopal Church pastors, 
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as reported by the press of the country, revealed one 
mind with the editor of the Living Church, who supple- 
mented his recommendation of prayer with the hopeful 


observation that 

out of all this tribulation may come to the distracted Roman 
Church in Mexico such a purification and rejuvenation as shail 
enable her to fulfil her mission far more adequately than she has 
been able to do it in years gone by. This is the time for the rest 
of us to help and not to try to embarrass her by any policy that 
we may be able to adopt. 

It were unthinkable that the united suffrages of God- 
fearing people should be directed to Heaven in vain. 
Whether it be tomorrow, or only after prolonged struggle, . 
that right prevails in the now persecuted land, the Di- 
vine help which is being besought will accomplish what 
human efforts have been incapable of realizing. 





Paleontologists 
Rewarded in Search 


RESEARCH expedition from St. Louis University, 

consisting of Fathers Reynolds, Bergman, and 
Hamilton, and Mr. Thorning, all of the Society of Jesus, 
have been spending the summer in scientific study in the 
region of Black Mountain, Wyoming, a virgin field for 
paleontological research. A recent letter now reveals that 
hard work with pick and shovel has lately been rewarded 
by the discovery of several gigantic fossils, the complex 
structure of which gives proof of a high stage of develop- 
ment in some of the earliest ages of geology, and will 
mean a valuable addition to the records of scientific ac-_ 
complishment in this country. Encouraged by their suc- 
cess, the Missouri archeologists are to continue their la- 
bors into the present month. The first detailed account of 
their experiences will be published in a future issue of 
Thought. 





A Unique 
Testimonial 


HE latest mail from Australia brings copies of the 

Melbourne Advocate in which is related an interest- 
ing incident of the trip of the representatives of the Aus- 
tralian hierarchy, headed by Archbishop Mannix, who 
attended the Eucharistic Congress at Chicago. The pre- 
lates, it states, called at the Fiji Islands, where, at Sura, 
Dr. Mannix was presented, by a stalwart Fijian, with the 
tabua, or Order of the Whale’s Teeth, the greatest honor 
the Fijians can bestow upon a guest or visitor. The 
Advocate says: 


The presentation of the tabwa was accompanied by the offering 
of the root of kava (yagona). After this the yagona (national 
drink) was prepared and offered to the visitors. The preparation 
of the yagona, a most picturesque ceremony, is accompanied by 
the low chanting of the Fijians in festive dress. After the cere- 
mony, the Samoans of Suva presented a siva (nation dance), 
much to the delight of the visitors. The dancers were attired 
in special dress, and were loudly applauded. The native welcome 
was marked by the happiness of the natives in having amongst 
them so many distinguished prelates. 


During his notable career, worldwide in incident, Dr. 
Mannix has received more pretentious testimonials, but 
none certainly so unique as this decoration of the Order 
of the Whale’s Teeth. 
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Literature 
The Chaucerian Masefield 


Francis TAxsort, S.J. 


ENEATH the poet in John Masefield, beneath the 
dramatist is the story-teller. This is the dominant 
impression created by the four volumes of his collected 
works recently issued by Macmillan. The critics who 
profess to find in him a great versatility have evidently 
never heard of Wells and Belloc, or even of Chesterton 
and Shaw. While versatile writers of their type range 
over all the fields of human knowledge, Masefield culti- 
vates only one furrow of genius. Whatever versatility 
he has is expended in telling tales in a variety of mediums. 
Thus, his collected works consist of a volume of prose 
plays, and a play, in his own words, “is nothing but a 
story in its simplest form”; of another volume of verse 
plays, which in reality are dramatized narratives; and of 
two volumes of verse in which rhythmic short stories 
constitute by far the greater part. This body of work, 
in sheer quantity surpasses that of most contemporary 
poets, while in quality it well deserves the encomiums of 
the critics. But before one can appreciate the poet in 
Masefield, one must understand that he is primarily a 
novelist. 

In stating that his genius is that of a raconteur and 
that his vogue is due mostly to his narrative poems, it is 
‘not intended to minimize his achievements as a lyricist. 
It is not at all difficult to agree with John Drinkwater 
when he states that Masefield’s lyrics “at their best, 
have a tenderness that is not surpassed in contemporary 
poetry.” They have more than tenderness; they have 
that vague “ beauty ” which Masefield so continually apos- 
trophizes, and they have that finality which characterizes 
every great lyrical poem. An inferior poem seems to 
leave something unsaid or unfelt, some longing unfulfilled. 
A true lyric completely satisfies the soul. If the com- 
parison is not unworthy, such a poem is as rounded and 
solid, as smooth and shining as a billiard ball. Nothing 
can be added to it and nothing can be subtracted. Mase- 
field sometimes achieves this perfection of mood and 
emotion in such poems as that entitled “ Beauty.” 


I have seen dawn and sunset on moors and windy hills 
Coming in solemn beauty like slow old tunes of Spain: 


or in “ August, 1914” 


So beautiful it is, I never saw 

So great a beauty on these English fields, 
Touched by the twilight’s coming into awe, 
Ripe to the soul and rich with summer’s yields: 


or still again in “ The Ballad of Sir Bors ” 

Would I could win some quiet and rest, and a little ease, 

In the cool grey hush of the dusk, in the dim green place 

of the trees, 

Where the birds are singing, singing, singing, crying aloud 

The song of the red, red rose that blossoms beyond the seas. 

This chaste lyrical quality leaps up intermittently, like 
fire-flies on a summer night, through all his dramas and 
longer narrative poems. The amazing thing about him 
is that he has conserved in his soul so much of the lyrical 
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spirit. His earlier years seem to have been such that 
they would have coarsened or brutalized, or even stifled, 
his natural instinct for beauty. 

Before he had reached the age of fourteen he was a 
land-loper, and a lad learns much that is not beautiful 
while tramping the roads. When, at fourteen, he was 
indentured to the captain of a merchant ship, his educa- 
tion in the more delicate things of life normally should 
have ceased. During his young manhood, likewise, he 
must have found it difficult to preserve his appreciation of 
the beautiful and the noble while he shined glasses as a 
bartender’s assistant in a New York saloon. 

His education and environment, while they did seem 
calculated to destroy his lyricism, were a splendid prepara- 
tion for his role as story-teller. In his trampings at 
home and in foreign lands, his eyes were opened to the 
picturesqueness of the drama we call life. As a sailor’s 
lad, he got the salt of the sea into his blood and the tales 
of the sea and the sailor into his brain. Thus his early 
years and experiences all tended tc make him a spinner 
of yarns. What made him a versifier was a reading of 
Chaucer’s “ Parliament of Fowls ” on a Sunday afternoon 
in Yonkers. He had read poetry before that, he had 
even written it. But as he states “I had never realized, 
until then, what poetry could be.” His spirit was inflam- 
mable, and Chaucer was the spark. These two influences, 
that of his roving life and that of his master, have left 
their mark on all the poetry of Masefield. 

From Chaucer, he borrows the meters and cadences 
and rhymes in which he is most successful. From him, 
also, he has learned the technique of the larger structural 
qualities of the narrative poem. And perhaps it is on 
Chaucer that he justifies his practice of being sometimes 
what a prim, precise and Puritan schoolmarm might call 
vulgar. Masefield does use language that might soil the 
pearly ears of school girls, and chronicles actions that do 
not become the respectable young man, and introduces 
persons whose characters are besmirched. Chaucer does 
the same; so if one is to be condemned so must the other. 
There is a tremendous amount of rampant vulgarity and 
sin in the world; it it rather difficult to censor it out of 
narrative poems and yet keep these narratives true and 
faithful to life. 

In one respect, Masefield fails to preserve the Chau- 
cerian flavor. Old Chaucer was a merry fellow who had 
the twinkling eye of a roisterer. He was a Catholic and 
all the world was bright. But Masefield has a somber 
cast to him; he speaks like a dour Calvinist when he de- 
clares that 

We are pieces played, 
Not moving as we will, but as we are made. 

With “ fate” as his faith, it is not surprising that the 
shadow of tragic and fearsome death stalks through so 
many of his poems. In “ The Widow in the Bye Street,” 
Jim murders, is hung, and the widow goes into the 
fields, crazed. In “ Rosas” there is blood and deviltry 
aplenty, and the two lovers face the firing squad. That 
poignant love tale which weeps beauty, “ The Daffodil 
Fields,” must needs close with the mutual murder of the 
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two friends. “ Dauber,” with its startling cameos of the 
sea, ends with Dauber’s violent death; “at dawn they 
sewed him up” and then “ The last green milky bubble 
blinked and cleared.” Thus runs the riot of blood-curd- 
ling tragedy through the greater part of his poems. When 
he writes the chronicles of the men of the sea, his preoc- 
cupation is with the fever, the buryings, the belaying pin, 
and when he turns to the land he finds men and painted 
women drinking and lusting and fighting. He speaks 
truly in his “ Consecration” when he says “ Mine be the 
dirt and the dross, the dust and scum of the earth.” All 
of these narratives of evil passion, however, are not un- 
relieved. As in the poem which won him fame and no- 
toriety in 1912, “ The Everlasting Mercy” he turns, al- 
most as a man in a delirium, from a scene of viciousness 
to a prayer to Jesus. 

There is no humor in Masefield, and that prevents him 
from becoming a great poet. The nearest approach to 
comedy in any of his work is in his greatest achievement, 
‘Reynard the Fox.” This is his finest poem because it 
is most like Chaucer. For that gathering of the hunts- 
men, each well-limned and well-charactered, has a healthy, 
piquant flavor that is lacking in his other Work. If Mase- 
field is to be remembered in the years to come, it will be be- 
cause of these portraits of the respectable Englishman, 
because of the vibrating pictures of the English panorama; 
it will not be because he has been the historian of the 
“scum o’ the slums” and of the public house. Masefield 
has such a tremendous power in unrolling the finer things 
of life that one grows vexed with him for crawling in the 
gutter. Were all his narrative poems couched on the 
same high level of romanticism as his verse plays, he 
would be truer to his inner self. At heart he is a roman- 
ticist ; on the surface he is as hard as a realist. 

In this matter as in that of technique, Masefield is in 
need of a stern censor. He is an exuberant poet, brim- 
ming with spirit, sensitive to emotions. Through that 
virtue he lapses into breaches of good taste and is careless 
of form. His abominable rhymes, his padding, his ama- 
teurish artificialities, his platitudes dilute his appeal. Such 
defects make Masefield a parodist of himself. 

Despite the fact that Masefield has written such a 
splendid novel as “Sard Harker” and such eminently 
good prose plays as “ The Faithful” and “ The Tragedy 
of Pompey the Great,” his genius is in poetry. In the in- 
troduction to his “ Verse Plays” he defends what needs 
no defense in him, namely his freedom to choose the lilting 
verse medium rather than that of pedestrian prose. When 
a man writes “of the heart of life as it is displayed at 
great moments,” Masefield says, he must needs write in 
verse. His theme “demands a ritual.” That is a strik- 
ing phrase that separates prose from poetry better than 
any definition that I know. The service of God may be 
carried on in sobriety and drabness; or it may be ethereal- 
ized in gorgeous color and superabundant splendor. The 
difference between prose and poetry is that. which exists 
between the solemn dirge of a square, Puritan prayer-house 
and the vaulting benedictions flung broadcast in a Catholic 
Cathedral. Masefteld is a literary ritualist. 
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REVIEWS 


The New Church Law on Matrimony. By Rev. Josern 
J. C. Perrovirs, L.C.D., S.T.D. Philadelphia: John Jos. McVey. 
$6.00. 

This volume bearing the imprimatur of His Eminence Cardinal 
Dougherty and prefaced with an introduction by the Right Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., Rector of the Catholic University, is 
the second amplified and revised edition of Dr. Petrovits’ work. 
Priests who are engrossed in the many labors of the parish 
and of the missionary field will find this authoritative work to be 
a ready manual that supplies an adequate exposition of ecclesi- 
astical legislation on matrimony. In addition, a host of refer- 
ences to authorities and sources supplied on every page, notice 
of the various opinions on points of matrimonial law, and a 
bibliography covering several pages are the special features 
which will appeal to those who have leisure for studious pursuits. 
The work is thorough, scholarly, the result of extensive research. 
Brief accounts of the history and nature of espousals and of 
some of the impediments supply a background for a more com- 
prehensive and surer knowledge of the subject treated. If one 
may offer an adverse criticism of such a splendid treatise, it is 
that in some places the author’s mode of expression, as far as 
clearness and exactness are concerned, leaves something to be 
desired. phe 4 





The Mind of the Millionaire. By ALsert W. Atwoop. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 

“The poor little rich men!” summarizes one’s reaction after 
reading Mr. Atwood’s sympathetic apologia for our pluto-aristoc- 
racy. The millionaire is revealed as a shrinking, very human fel- 
low of limited personal means, harassed on all sides by a host 
of difficulties which would break a smaller soul, pitifully eager 
to do good to others and finally triumphing, with splendid courage, 
over all obstacles in his ingenuously confessed effort to benefit 
mankind. Those who expect a psychological study of the mind 
and motives of this beneficent class will close the book in disap- 
pointment. With true journalistic touch, Mr. Atwood marshals an 
imposing array of facts but his manipulation and interpretation 
of them is somewhat confusing. He seems to be continually 
avoiding an answer to queries which he has himself aroused. The 
ambitious headings of some of the chapters, such as “ Ethics 
of Fortune Making,” “Motives of Fortune Makers,” ‘“ Responsi- 
bilities of Wealth,” “Givers and Their Motives,” are very much 
in the nature of newspaper headlines: they arouse expectation 
only to defeat it. The author is a journalist but certainly no 
psychologist. j. J. 





The Science of Playwriting. By M. L. MALevinsxy. New 
York: Brentano’s. $5.00. 

“Where does a play begin? What is the initiative point of 
concept? What is the organic structure? Where does the play 
go? ...It is our contention that the point of origin or initiative of 
a play is a basic emotion or an element in or of a basic emotion 
constituting the theme.” This makes the student of the drama 
stop and think. It is an effort—and we think the effort eminently 
crowned with success—to establish a deeper and at the same time 
simpler basis for the criticism and making of plays, so often in- 
volved in a maze of rules calculated to obscure rather than clar- 
ify the subject. Mr. Malevinsky’s book has arisen from a desire 
to build up for playwriting a formula so scientific that the in- 
telligent judge of the courts could readily and exactly determine 
whether the copyright laws had been violated in a given case. 
Clearness and definiteness of expression, therefore, of a few 
fundamental and incontrovertible principles for the ultimate analy- 
sis of plays, has been his aim. The result has been the enuncia- 
tion of his “ Algebraic Formula” for playwriting. This he has 
elucidated point by point and illustrated by the analysis of plays, 
which the author himself has repeatedly witnessed on the Euro- 
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pean and American stage during the last twenty years. Not 
only is this book an invaluable aid to the critic of plays but it 
will be of great service to the playwright as well. It will keep 
him from stopping short with a superficial portrayal of character 
—no matter how true to life—and make him penetrate deeply into 
its soul, until he has reached the “underlying idea” orientated 
through the constituent elements of the play. How many promis- 
ing plays in the past few years have fallen into oblivion from 
just such a lack of clear definite thinking? The characters never 
gripped the author's mind. They were mere strands of humanity 
gathered together from the superficial, although detailed, ob- 
servation of men and women in daily life. Impressionistic plays, 
therefore, have no place in the author’s estimate of true drama. 
Exception may be taken in this book to the explanation of the 
psychology of the emotions. But since this forms such a small 
part of the masterly treatise on the drama, we may overlook it. 
Students of the drama should keep this book on their desk shelf. 
They may be encouraged to read a chapter now and again and 
get greater intellectual satisfaction from their study of plays. 
E. B. B 


Nomad’s Land. By Mary Roperts Rinewart. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

Unless one is predisposed to look with favor upon all that 
Mrs. Rinehart does and thinks, one will not be thrilled by this 
latest record of her experiences. She writes for those who be- 
long to her cult, in a most delightfully personal way, as friend to 
friend, she the adored talker and the reader the rapt listener. 
Should one not be a member of the cult, one cares little what her 
reactions to scenes and people have been. Thus prefaced, her 
“Nomad’s Land” will delight and weary. For some time she 
had longed for a desert journey by camel. She reaches Egypt, 
describes the emotions of her camel, notices that the Pyramids 
are still there, and passes some sharp comment on the political 
and feminist situation. She went to Bagdad; it was not the fairy 
city of romance, and no magic carpet carried her thither. With 
a tremendous jump, in Part Three she is back on her ranch in 
Wyoming; the cabin was unchanged and everybody was glad to 
see her. She inspects the ranch, and the Bones boys asked her 
to ride the circle with them, which she did. Her last experiences 
were as an unprofessional passenger in four airplane rides. While 
all of this may seem banal and unimportant under the critic’s 
stern eye, Mrs. Rinehart does describe her adventures with charm 
and artistry. The same human element that endears her to her 
clientele in her other books, is also omnipresent in these diaries. 

i ee 


An Outline of the History of Christian Literature. By 
Georce L. Hurst. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

Though the literature of Christian thought of various periods 
or nationalities has appeared at divers times and in different 
languages the present volume is a pioneer work inasmuch as it 
attempts to present for the first time in the vernacular a compre- 
hensive study of the entire field. For this, at least, and for the 
amount of labor involved in its preparation Mr. Hurst is to be 
commended. The Preface announces that the book has been 
prepared to meet the need of English-speaking Protestants who 
seek guidance along a hitherto untrodden path and it is composed 
with a special appeal to Protestant theologians and seminarians. 
With this in mind the Catholic reader will be prepared for the 
repetition of the modern critico-historical biblical errors that he 
finds repeated particularly in its opening chapters, as well as for 
the subsequent interpretation of writers and writings that might 
have been handled more correctly, sympathetically and under- 
standingly by other hands. It will not be hard for the well-in- 
structed to winnow the wheat from the chaff and this done the 
volume will not be without significance, interest and instruction. 
Because the author calls this essay to cover a great field in a 
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small compass an “ Outline”, we have no reason to expect too 
much of him and the reader must pardon him the omission of 
authors and works to which he may not be partial. But even that 
freedom of choice has its limits. Americans will miss their early 
colonial religious writers; Catholics will remark the absence of 
some of their distinguished literary protagonists. Writers of 
hagiography, and they have made no unimportant contribution 
to Christian literature, are almost universally ignored; also most 
Catholic ascetic writers since the Reformation. What the author 
writes of Catholic aspects of literature in the later Middle Ages 
and after the sixteenth century is often decidedly colored with 
a prejudice against Rome. These faults in addition to inaccura- 
cies of statement and other shortcomings leave much to be de- 
sired in the volume but withal Mr. Hurst is to be thanked for 
his contribution in a very neglected though fertile field. 
WLLL. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Scholarly but not Orthodox.—Some thirty years ago Pope 
Leo XIII authoritatively decreed the invalidity of Anglican 
orders. Accordingly, from the Catholic view, any treatment 
either of them or of correlated topics would be obsolete. But 
among Anglicans this is not wholly true. At all events the 
Rev. F. W. Fuller of the Cowley community has thought it 
timely to gather together and republish a number of papers 
dealing with these problems under the title “ Essays and Letters 
on Orders and Jurisdiction” (Longmans. $4.50). In the first 
four essays the author defends, against Noncomformists as 
well as Catholics, the traditional Anglican teaching about the 
apostolic succession and the validity of ordinations in the Church 
of England. His last three papers are concerned with the spiritual 
jurisdiction of bishops, especially in the Church of England. For 
the most part there is an air of sincerity in what the author writes 
though here and there one finds a repetition, of oft-refuted calum- 
nies about the Church of Rome. All but two of the essays are 
reprints. 

“The Life of St. Paul, the Man and the Apostle” (Boni and 
Liveright. $3.50), by F. J. Foakes-Jackson, is a sincere attempt 
to portray the life and work of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
The author’s power of attractive presentation, his sympathy with 
his hero and his evident desire to draw his information from 
the authentic sources make us regret that he has not given us a 
truer picture. In most cases he has read the heart of Paul 
aright, but his Modernistic horror of a creed with dogmas, 
coupled with an overeagerness to follow nearly all the theories 
of Rationalistic writers has blinded him to the real meaning of 
St. Paul’s teaching. For St. Paul was a teacher and had a mes- 
sage from Christ who established a Church with a very definite 
code of beliefs and a sacramental system. It is not St. Paul who 
conceives the notion of making Christianity a world-wide relig- 
ion; the Church is Catholic because Christ, her divine Founder, 
made her so. Since the book repeats so many timeworn errors, 
it is useless as a contribution to the study of St. Paul. 


Popularizing the So Called Bible.—“ The Book That Nobody 
Knows” (Bobbs-Merrill), is, according to Bruce Barton, 
the Bible. The son of a clergyman is jesting surely. He could 
not wish that that title be taken in its absolutely literal sense, 
in its fullest extension so to speak. For does not a title adum- 
brate to some extent at least the contents of a book? It is un- 
fortunate however that the author selected the word of God to 
be the subject of a work which is not without the element of 
travesty, a mode of treatment due no doubt to the author’s en- 
deavor to make his literary style popular. A laudable purpose, 
certainly, prompted Mr. Barton to write this book, laudable, no 
doubt, as that which gave to the reading world “The Man No- 
body Knows.” In order to bring people to desire to know the 
Bible, Mr. Barton narrates some of the events of Bible history 
and portrays several Biblical personages. But he does this in his 
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own way, a way that is frequently irreverent, frequently ludicrous, 
and frequently erroneous, whether by under-statement, or mis- 
statement, or exaggeration. If Mr. Barton knew the Bible he 
would not have published a book which so utterly fails to give 
a correct idea of the meaning and spirit of the sacred text; 
since Mr. Barton does not know the Bible, he is a blind guide 
for the ignorant. 

In “ The Unknown Bible” (Doran. $2.00), Conrad Henry Moehl- 
man, Ph.D., offers a study which is intended as a help to a knowl- 
edge of the Bible. Professor Moehlman begins with an enumera- 
tion of difficulties and misunderstandings which some readers of 
the Bible have encountered, yet strangely enough he concludes his 
work by enunciating a principle which cannot but increase diffi- 
culties and misunderstandings. In fact the volume is a quite con- 
vincing argument for the necessity of an infallible teaching body. 
The author however does not come to this conclusion; his final 
words are: “ Therefore, only as the New Testament becomes a 
point of departure for new adventures of faith will it best serve 
the religious needs of the twentieth century.” The chapter “ Ro- 
man Catholicism and the Bible” is an inexact, incomplete state- 
ment of the case, of a nature to create false impressions. 


Essays, Old and New.—Dr. Johnston’s definition of the essay 
as a “loose sally of the mind” may justify us in including under 
this heading the informal chats found in “As I Like It” (Scrib- 
ner. $2.00), by Professor William Lyon Phelps. This Third Se- 
ries, like its predecessors, comprises selections from his column 
in Scribner's Magazine and consists of loosely eonnected running 
commentaries on men and other animals, on manners, plays, places 
and events which serve as a background for his book-reviews. 
The title together with Professor Phelps’ evident desire to agree 
goodnaturedly with everybody and everything will disarm all criti- 
cism. Those who have enjoyed his sprightly column of review 
will find it no less interesting in book form for odd-moment 
reference. The modest book is reinforced by a most meticulous 
table of contents and an index. 

Jumping back three centuries to the English essay in its infancy, 
an attractive addition to the Modern Student’s Library is “ Seven- 
teenth Century Essays” (Scribner. $1.00), edited by Professor 
Jacob Zeitlin of the University of Illinois. No doubt the senten- 
tious wisdom and pedantic humanism of the old essayists will 
be pabulum irritating to the palate of the “modern student” but 
he cannot well afford to overlook the importance of this period 
in his study of the history of English literature. Professor Zeit- 
lin’s introduction will be found helpful in estimating the place in 
literature of the nineteen writers selected. A more extended 
treatment of the qualities of their style would have enhanced its 
value considerably. Some will be surprised to find no selections 
from Dekker, Cowley and Herbert, who are at least as important 
as some of the minor essayists chosen for quotation. 


A Diary of Insanity—In his introduction to “ Reluctantly 
Told” (Macmillan. $2.00), by Jane Hillyer, Dr. Joseph Collins 
states that the volume should prove useful for teachers and so- 
cial workers, and especially for medical men. Jane Hillyer’s 
disability was diagnosed as dementia praecox; in the opinion of 
Dr. Collins it was manic-depressive insanity. Its manifestations 
were of long duration and violent, but a complete rehabilitation 
was effected and the patient was finally pronounced to be cured. 
She has written her confessions and her recollections, not only 
of her own mental states but also of the treatment accorded her 
in the asylums. How accurate it may be, how much fact or fic- 
tion, cannot be determined; it seems, at least, convincing. In- 
sanity in its infinitely diverse forms, is a topic about which much 
is still to be discovered; this record and diary of a person who 
has been insane should be of interest to those whose work it is to 
study psychopathic cases. 
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The Exquisite Perdita. The Black Hunter. The Crooked 
Lip. Tomorrow’s Tangle. The Club of Masks. Winter Wheat. 

Following in the wake of “ Glorious Apollo,” another name for 
Byron, of “The Chaste Diana,” Lavina Fenton, of “ The Divine 
Lady,” Lord Nelson’s friend, comes “The Exquisite Perdita” 
(Dodd, Mead), the novelized biography of the unfortunate Mary 
Robinson. The author of all of these volumes, E. Barrington, 
pen-name for L. Adams Beck, has burst into fame through them. 
They might be classified as biographical fiction or as dressed-up 
biography. “ The Exquisite Perdita” is a chronicle of the times 
of George III, when the then Prince of Wales was over-gay, 
when Sheridan was young and Garrick growing old, and Fox 
was a power in the land. Mary Darby became Mrs. Robinson at 
fifteen, played the part of Perdita on the stage at nineteen, be- 
came the mistress of the Prince of Wales at twenty, degenerated 
for twenty years and died. As Miss Barrington tells her life, the 
story shifts from fact to fiction, from events that actually hap- 
pened to those that must have or might have taken place. It is all 
sweetly sentimental, embroidered and fringed, melodramatic and 
romantic. 

There is a stimulating quality in James Oliver Curwood’s ro- 
mances of old Quebec. The women are the sweetest and prettiest 
that ever lived, the men are powerfully brave, the scenes are some- 
times as peaceful as the pasture-painting of an art gallery or 
as riotous as those of a motion-picture. But the stories are com- 
pelling. In “The Black Hunter” (Cosmopolitan. $2.00), Mr. 
Curwood treats of the same period in Quebec that E. Barrington 
describes in England. Courtiers and scoundrels are losing Quebec 
to France, Indians are scalping their victims, the English are 
fighting their way northward, and Anne and David, Nancy and 
Peter are learning the story of love through tribulation. Not 
quite so good as “ The Ancient Highway,” for example, this is, 
nevertheless, a fine romance. 

In “ The Crooked Lip” (Lippincott. $2.00), in which at times 
events are quite arbitrarily allowed to occur, Herbert Adams 
offers a rather disappointing ending for his mystery story. The 
solution of a mysterious murder comes, not through the re- 
sourcefulness of those who attemft to solve it, but in the con- 
fession, not the forced confession of the criminal but the un- 
justifiable confession of one captured in another attempted crime. 
Indeed not even once throughout the entire story is the murderer 
in the crime with which the story opens even so much as sus- 
pected either by detective or others. Meanwhile, a somewhat 
entertaining love story advances to a more satisfactory close. 

At a time when marriage bonds are so easily loosed it is re- 
freshing to find a story that conventionally should have ended 
in infidelity coming to a more felicitous close. Of this sort is 
Margaret Pedler’s latest romance “ To-morrow’s Tangle” (Doran. 
$2.00). A series of critical situations in which the principal char- 
acters are involved sustains the interest aroused in the opening 
chapter. About the author’s philosophy of marital happiness as 
expressed in the story, readers will probably differ. 

The modern fad of psychoanalysis is the background into 
which Allen Upward has builded “The Club of Masks” (Lip- 
pincott. $2.00). The finding of Dr. Weathered’s poisoned body 
after a night of gaiety in the fashionable London Domino Club, 
sets on foot an investigation which, when completed, besides un- 
covering a crime and the criminals, clearly indicates at what a 
risk people entrust themselves and their secrets to scoundrels 
masked as psychoanalysts. It is an ingenious detective story 
with a powerful lesson. 

Jealousy is responsible for the complications that make up the 
not uninteresting plot woven by Almey St. John Adcock into 
“Winter Wheat” (Doran. $2.50). The story has an English 
setting and the quaintness of speech of most of the characters 
adds zest to its telling. From beginning to end there is a con- 
flict of loves. Nancy Fallow and Jason Unthank are both well 
drawn: so too is “Kit.” But despite the plot and the characters, 
the final effect of Miss Adcock’s book on the reader is not a 
pleasant one. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
, this department. 


A Candid Critic Relieves Her Mind 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

This is not the first letter I have written to you but it is the 
first I have ever sent. Numerous others have been consigned to 
a note-book entitled “ Letters I Never Sent,” a book which serves 
as a safety valve to my emotions when aroused by the printed 
page. Incidentally it has saved me many a two-cent stamp and 
many a letter from the waste basket. 

Frequently I have tried to figure out what is the basis of selec- 
tion of the letters you do publish. At times I have thought I 
had the answer but I am at a complete loss to understand why 
your Webster Groves correspondent is given so much space for 
her opinion of Home vs. Foreign Missions especially when she 
uses it for a sarcastic challenge to an official of the New York 
diocese. Many of us who have been engaged for years in mission 
work have been content to leave the disposition of the funds to 
the priests in charge of such work confident that their judgment 
is safer than ours and is based on a knowledge which we cannot 
possess. Our common sense teaches us that foreign missions 
must require a considerable portion of the money now raised 
since more than three-fourths of the world’s population is still 
pagan. The home missions must be attended to. My own experi- 
ence is, that the devotees of foreign missions are also devotees of 
the home missions. It is more money for both that is needed and 
not more taken from the field afar for the field at home. This 
it seems to me would be a much more profitable work for the 
Webster Groves correspondent to engage in: arousing the lame, 
the halt, and the blind in mission matters to a sense of the need 
and their obligation, is much more profitable than attacking those 
whose lives are consecrated to spreading and preserving the Gos- 
pel of Christ as a vocation, not as an avocation. 

The note book alluded to contains a letter in answer to this 
same correspondent’s letter of April 24, but her letter of July 
10 kills my discretion. “One saint,” says Pere Eymard, “can 
convert the world.” Whether this be true or not it is certain that 
bombast and self-conceit have never been the soil in which Home 
or Foreign Missions have prospered. : 


Boston. A. B. P. 


The Vows of the First Jesuits 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For the sake of historical accuracy will you allow me to call at- 
tention to a misstatement in the interesting article on St. Ignatius 
Loyola, published in your issue of July 31, 1926? It seems to 
me important to note the error, because it occurs also in Father 
T. J. Campbell’s history of the Society of Jesus (“The Jesuits, 
1534-1921,” page 24). 

The writer of the article says that at Montmartre, on August 
15, 1534, Ignatius and his companions assisted at the Mass of 
Blessed Peter Faber and “placed in his priestly hands their re- 
ligious vows of poverty, chastity and obedience.” 

The vow taken at Montmartre by the future Jesuits is carefully 
explained by Father Astrain in the first volume of his “ Historia 
de la Compania de Jesus en la Asistencia de Espata” (page 79). 
He notes that it was necessary for them to discuss the object of 
this vow, because they were not taking the vows that are custom- 
ary in a Religious Order, but a special, new vow, the scope of 
which had to be clearly defined. They agreed that the vow should 
contain three items, viz., poverty, chastity and a promise to go to 
Jerusalem and thereafter devote themselves to the work of sav- 
ing souls. The promise to go to Jerusalem was limited in this 
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way, that, after their arrival in Venice, for which city they de- 
cided to set out on January 25, 1537, they would wait there one 
year for an opportunity to embark for Syria. If the sailing were 
found to be impossible, at the end of the year they would go to 
Rome and place themselves under the obedience of the Pope, that 
he might employ them in apostolic labors. 

In 1534 there was as yet no discussion about the formation of 
a Religious Order. That did not arise until later and the question 
whether to form a Religious body and to add the vow of obedi- 
ence to those taken at Paris, was not settled until the spring of 
1539, 

English readers will find the course of events accurately nar- 
rated in Dr. von Pastor’s “ History of the Popes” (English trans. 
Volume XII, pages 22-32), and in “The Catholic Encyclopedia ” 
(Volume VII, page 641). 


New York. Joun Corsetr, S.J. 


No Bigotry in Roanoke, Va. Papers 


To the Editor af AMERICA: 


In your issue of July 10 I read with interest the letter of B. A. 
of Cincinnati. I say with interest because it is always interesting 
to notice how some of our brethren are so quick to cry “ Wolf, 
wolf” when there is no wolf. 

I am a transplanted Yankee, Fourth Degree Knight of Colum- 
bus, from the Empire State and have been in Roanoke some five 
years and find here plenty of bigotry but I wish to state most 
emphatically that the Roanoke World-News and its companion 
paper The Roanoke Times have always been fair to Catholics 
and have never shown bias. 

B. A. mentions a story about the Klan and claims “It is ap- 
parent where the sympathy of this paper lies.” I have read num- 
erous editorials in both these papers denouncing the Klan. Both 
of our papers carried fullest accounts of the Eucharistic Congress. 
They carry all Associated Press reports. It may be possible that 
in that particular issue there was no other mention of the Con- 
gress but why jump at conclusion and yell before you're hurt. 
The article of which he complains was a syndicated one and 
doubtless appeared throughout the United States. 

Last year the old cry of “Catholic” reared its head during a 
political campaign in this State and our papers here in Roanoke 
denounced in no uncertain terms the injecting of religion in 
politics. 


Roanoke, Va. Joserx D. Hésenr. 


Mme. Jeritza and Womanhood 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Serious women will hardly take as model the primadonna 
(“escaped from a convent” as her London impresario tells us!) 
whose logic you find so compelling. That Mme. Jeritza should 
follow in art or morals the wish of the “'Master” whose works 
she interprets on the stage against her own feeling and judgment 
is a matter for her conscience; but her excuse “that the Creator 
made her a woman” will not avail before the final tribunal. 

In the name of European womanhood, I protest against a thesis 
that nature’s ordination absolves us from responsibility, or that, 
confronted by the havoc and corruption of the world, after cen- 
turies of male government, women should take no interest in 
business or politics. 

Surely the modern woman, far from copying man, whom she 
has tried and found wanting in spiritual and moral values, is 
daily more grateful to God that He has made her a woman. 
Christ is her only accredited Master and “romantic love” should 
be cultivated only for a worthy object. 

Your primadonna with her assumption of genuine womanliness 
will not appeal to earnest Catholic women. 


London. Mary WALL. 
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